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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
PROFESSOR VILLARI’S NEW WORK. 
THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES of FLORENTINE HISTORY: the Republics and Parties at the 
. Time of Dante. By Professor PASQUALE VILLARI, Author of ‘‘The Life of Savonarola,” ‘*The Life and Times of Machiavelli,” &c. Translated 
by LINDA VILLARI. Demy 8vo, Dlustrated, cloth, 16s. 
| “JOHN OLIVER HOBBES.” 


THE TALES of JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. In 1 vol. With Portrait of the Author, by Walter 


SPINDLER. Second Edition in preparation. Cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
° “A STORY OF TWO.” 
NAME THIS CHILD. By W.H. Chesson. 2 vols., cloth, 12s. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘“ ECSTASY.” 
h MAJESTY : a Novel. By Louis Couperus. Translated from the Dutch by A. T. de Mattos. Cloth, 6s. 
THE NEW ‘* PSEUDONYM.” 
HELEN. By Oswald Valentine. Paper, ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 
’ “A BORN STORYTELLER.”’ 


BY REEF and PALM. By Louis Becke. The new vol. of “The Autonym Library.” Second 


Edition, paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 


** For Mr. Becke, he is excellent reading, as we have said ; excellent reading first and last. And, sofar as himself is concerned, he need but go on putting forth volume after 
volume like ‘ By Reef and Palm’ to make a firm friend of the British public till the end.”"— Pall Mall Gazette. 


CONFESSIONS of AMOS TODD, Adventurer. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
NEW VOLUME OF “IIE MERMAID SERIES.” 


THE BEST PLAYS of BER JON SON. : Vol. iL, post 8vo, about 500 pages, front., cloth, *. 6d. ' 
iree months after date of publication the price will be raised to 3s. 6d. Next week. 
NEW VOLUMES OF “THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF.” 
NIHILISM AS IT IS. Stepniak’s Pamphlets, Translated by E. L. Voynich, and Felix Volkhovsky’s 


‘**Claims of the Russian Liberals.’’ troduction by Dr. SPENCE WATSON. 


THE INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Prof. Thorold Rogers. 





3. Second Edition, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
5 “Fall of information of a very valuable kind which is not found elsewhere.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
r WITH INTRODUCTION BY GRANT ALLEN. 
IN the GUIANA FOREST. By James Rodway. 16 Full-page Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. [ Newt week. 
€ . ° 
THE EXPANSION of SOUTH AFRICA. By the Hon. A. Wilmot. Large crown 8vo, cloth, with 
aps, 5s. [ Neat week. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY.” 


x ROBINSON CRUSOE. Carefully Edited for “The Children’s Library.” Cruikshank’s Illustrations, 


post 8vo, fancy cloth, floral edges, 2s. 6d. 





MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE’S WORKS, 


Popular Reissue. 
Author's Edition, in uniform bindinzs, each crown svo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 








“a RELIGIOUS DUTY. Third Edition, | HOPES of the HUMAN RACE. Second Edition, 
7°) THE PEAK in DARIEN, | THE DUTIES of WOMEN. Ninth Edition, 
DAWNING LIGHTS, A FALTHLESS WORLD. 
ALONE to the ALONE. Third Edition. | 
ny The following Books, by the SAME AUTHOR, ave held in stock :— 
DARWINISM in MORALS, 1 vol., cloth, 3s. 6d. | ITALICS: Notes of Politics, People, and Places, Cloth, 2s. 6d, 
STUDIES : New and Old, Cloth, 2s. 6d. THANKSGIVING. 6d, 
x BROKEN LIGHTS. Third Edition, 2s. 6d, RE-ECHOES, 1s. 
HOURS of WORK and PLAY. Cloth, Is. 6d, THE FRIEND of MAN, 2,; in paper cover, Is, 
. patel clnstalahcnineiiniinacccec ; wed 
al - . 
‘4 a i: . . : 
AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA of PROPER NAMES. In 1 vol. 13! in. by 10ins. by 3ins., bound in half- 


cloth extra, price £2 2s. net ; half-morocco, £2 15s. net; also in leather bindin r. [ Next week. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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Recent CONcERTs, 


~TAMPS.—WANTED to PURCHASE, a 


good Collection.—H. Deane, Dundanion, Moffat, N.B. 


200KS and BOOKPLATES BOUGHT 
Address J. 8. Easres, 


In any qu untity. Prompt cash payment 
tookseller, 67, Great Queen Street, Holborn, W.4 


(CONTRIBUTOR to several 


. London Pap« ul Edite y7 of Monthly Journal, 
WRITE WEEKLY R on ss Literature, ane tee 
Provincial Press, .M 7, Red Lion Square, W. 


OOK-PLA'TES (Ex-Libris) DESIGNED 

and ENGRAVED in Mediwval or Modern Styles on Wood, 

Copper, or Steel. 4 ™— containing Hllustrations of Medizeval 

Designs on Wood, post 25 stamps.— Tuomas Monte, 52, High 
Holborn, London, W ‘ Est tblished 1791. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 

MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private asylums, &c. ; schools also recommended. —Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocker, &, Lancaster Place, Strand, We 


TYPE-WRITING. 
UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully an promptly 
typewritten by Rayne & Co., 40, Norfo'k Street, Strand. 
Private rvom for dict: ation. — Highest references. Tri uslations, 


[HE FLEET STREET TY P EWRITERS 
15, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
ae et Canes, Mist Sed 


Price List —115, Fleet Street. London. 
[MPORTANT TO AUTHORS 


PRINTED and PUBLISHED - 
E.¢ 


Queen Victoria Street, 


Leading 
desires to 
Dri una for 






Address 








MANUSCRIPTS 


AUTHORS’ 
Address Arua, care of 163, 


liberal terms. 


YPEWRITING—SHORTHAND.— 
Miss LEOLINE HARTLEY (from People’s Palace, Battersea, 
Woolwich Volytechnics), 429, Mansion House Chambers, B.C. All 
kinds of MSS. carefully copied, Duplicating clear as print. Pupils 
received. Testimonials forwarded. 


CATALOGUES 
FPOREIGN BOOKS and PE RIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square. 


FOREIC GV BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
1, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on appli 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 

(Opposite the British Museum), 

~plics all Forgrayx Booxs and Prexiopiwars 
moderate prices. 


8S On apple lion, 


cation, 


at the most 


Catalogue 


_— 














AS8tI8 TANCE WANTED. 


The undermentioned Cases, ie which it has not been 
found possible to raise the necessary help from other sources» 
are RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. 8, Locn, Secretary, 15, Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C, 


18,024. Wanted, £5 2s. 1d. towards the cost (£26 17s. 9d.) of main- 
taining a family for two months, and emigrating them to Canada. The 
man has been 14 weeks out of work through a decline of his trade, 
in whieh there was no prospect of improvement. Very respectable 
people 





17,024. A Southern Committee asks for £6 16s. to enable them to 
bay a pension of 7s. a week to an old lady of 77. She has been a vellum 
*wer, and at the time of giving up work had saved £120. All her 
Selations are dead, The clergy contribute Is. a week. 








lf £5 17s. is needed to complete 
respectable old servant, aged 73. Her savings (£100) are exhausted. 
A former employer allows “her is. weekly. 








17,854. An East End Committee wish to raise the sum of £5 1s. 4d. 
towards a pension for the widow of a ship's captain, who died in 1853, 
Since that date she has continued to maintain herself in a most 
respectable position till her failing eyesight has foreed her to give up 
She is now 75 years old, and all her relations are dea 
frie nd has promised to cover the rent. She is a most respectable and 
deserving old person. 





a4 7 3s. required to complete a pension of &s. a week for an old 
aged 48, eee rly an omnibus driver. Had sav ed. Inc: ipacitated 
from work m: iny years ago by deafness. 








£4 17s. 6d. is wanted to complete an allowance of 7s. 6d. a 
a very respectable single woman, who has suffered for years 
from illness, and is now only able to do very light work. 

W . 


UNIVERSITY of GLASGO 





LECTURESHIP ON CIVIL LAW. 

Owing to the retirement of the present holder of the oflice, the 
University Court will on 22nd inst., or some subsequent ds ate. proceed 
to the APPOINTMENT of a LECTURER on CIVIL LAW 

The Salary attached to the Lectureship is £200 per annum. The 
Course consists of not less than ®0 Lectures during each Winter 
Session, and is available both for Arts Students, and for students 
qualifying for the Degrees of B.L. and LL.B. 

The appointment now to be made will date from Ist January, and in 
the first instance will continue for the remainder of the lately 
appointed Lecturer’s term of office, viz., till 30th September, 1895. 

The Lecturer to be appointed will be required to take up the latter 
portion of the course presently being delivered as from and after 
ist January. 

Applications and testimonials should be lodged with the undersigned 
not later than Monday 18th ins 





Aan E. CLAPrerton, 
Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
UNIVERSITY OF WALES. 
The Council of this College is prepared to APPOINT a PROFESSOR 
of LOGIC and PHILOSOPHY, at a stipend of £350 per annum, 
The 7 : re carries With it a seat on the Senate of the Univer- 


sity of V 
Applica ations, with Testimonials, should be forwarded on or before 


December 4th, 1894, to 
C ardiff, November I: 2th, 1894. 


cncm Ivon JAMEs, Registrar. 
AiLTHAM COLLEGE, 
ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 


THE 
About TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£4 to 
£20 in APRIL.—Apply to the Heap Master. 


al 
AT MRS. LOUISE JOPLING’S ART 
SCHOOL, Logan Place, Earl's Court Road. 
MISS HOPE REA’ will give ERLES of FIVE LECTURES 
(weekly) on “ITALIAN SCULPTURE,” with Lantern Illustration, 
commencing FRIDAY NEXT, Novemser 23rd, at 4.30. Tickets: 
Series, 5s.; Single, Is.—Apply Miss Rea, 60, Belsize Park Gardens, 
or the Lapy Sureritenpent, Art School, South Kensington. 


R. KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 
SERVICE INSTITUTE, at 110, Cannon Street, E.C., a REGIS- 
TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical and Scholastic Professions. 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers may confidently rely upon the Doctor’s long and 
varied experience in professional matters being placed promptly at 
ghei ir disposal. 


FriNisHina SCHOOL for GENTLE- 


MEN'S emg ly Misses SINCLAIR CLARKE, 
Gs » 













k, W.—References permitted to—The 
joschen, M.I’., and Mrs. Goschen; John 
othian ; the Honble.and Rev. Wm. Mille oT, 
C, J Bidgews ay, 36, Porchester Terrace, W. 





ONTHLY CATALOGUE of Rare, 


Curious, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOUKS, sent free on 


M 


demand.—G. Lemauurer, Libraire, 38, Rue de C hateaudun, Paris. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


Ie and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New 

York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
atication of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling g, on the most 
tavourable terms, orders for their own STAN RD PUBLICA. 
TIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS — PERIODICALS 
CATALOGUES sent on application 


G 


~ Fourth | Edition, pp. 300, 5s. 


pror )PLASM: Physical Life and Law. 
ty Prof. Lionet Beare, F.R.S. Facts and Arguments against 
Mechanical Views of Life as aceepted by Huxley, Herbert Spencer, 
Strauss, Tyndall, and many others. 
Haxnison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall, 


a pension of 6s. 6d. to a most 











High-Class Modern Publications and Remainders, 


M ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their ROOMS, 115, CHANCERY LANE, W.C 
on TUESDA Nov —— 20, and Two Following Days, at 1 ore 
(by order of Eminent Publishing House ses), MANY 
Titot SAND VOL MES of HIGH- CLASS MODERN SuBLic A- 
TIONS, including 164 Curtis’s V elasquez and Murillo (sells £1 11s. 6d.) 
—1(0 Breton's Life of an Artist (7s. 6d.)—60 Buchanan's Picture Posies 
(21s.)—50 Shakespeare's Macbeth, illustrated by Moye Smith £2 12s. 6d. 
and £5 5s.)—21 Mignon Shakspeare, 6 vols. (£2 2s }—30 Hill’s Dr. John- 
son (£3 3s.)—50 Nott’s Wild Animals (£1 15s.)—75 Sheridan’s The Rivals 
(£2 12s. 6d. and £5 5s.)—2,000 Daudet’s Tarascon (7s._ 6d. and 5s.) — 
4 Cozzens’ American_Yachts—25 Anderson’s Arts of Japan (£8 &s,)— 
400 vole. of Artistic Japan ('5s.)—369 Bradshaw’s New Zealand (14s.)— 
1,250 Attwell’s Italhan Masters (5s.)—600 Wharton’s WitsJand Beaux 
(3s. 6d.)—1,900 Great French Writers (2s. 6d.)—6,400 Subjects of the Day 
(2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d.)—4,560 White’s Selborne ‘(6d.); also a Stock of 
Ornamental Menu Cards, Invitation Cards, Ball Programmes, Chromo- 
lithographs, Juvenile Books, & 

To be viewed, and catalogues had. 








In Bankruptcy.—Re DALZIEL BROS, (by order of 
N. Newson-Smith, Esq., the Trustee). 


M ESSRS. HODGSON are instructed to 
Wor i the have f sabe by AUCTION, at their ROOMS, 
115, CHAN LAN V.C., the under- mentioned important 
300K P ROP ERTIES LORY RIGHTS, WOOD-BLOCKS, ELECTR 
and STEREOTYPE PLATES—viz.: Pictures of English Landscape, 
by Birket Foster—Buchanan’s Wayside Posies—North Coast Poems, 
and Ballad Stories of the pieetene, illustrated by Walker, Pinwel), 
North, Houghton, Small, Wolf, Dalziel, and other artists—Planché's 
An OU F airy Tale, cuts by Doyle—Golden Thoughts—Spirit of Praise 
—Ingelow's “Poems—Griset’s Grotesques—Sige Stuffing, by the Hon. 
Hugh Rowley—Otto Speckter’s Fables—Victoria History of England— 
Handy History of England—Handy Bible History—Petsetilla’s Posy 
—Unpublished Wood-blocks to Grimm’s Tales by Zweckie and Bayes 
—the Stereo-Plates of Eleven Shilling Novelettes, &c. 

Cc atalogues —y be had of Messrs. Gover & Cues, 71, Queen- 
street, E.C.; of H. Newsor-Ssirn, Esq., 37. raihreck, 3 or of 
the Auctionee Ts, 2s above, w here the Lots can be view: 


THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


Has the honour to announce the Publication of 


NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 


ALBERT DURER, 


Reproduced in Facsimi’e from Originals in the British 
Museum, and ace:mpanied by Descriptive Text by 


SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 
Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 

“ The British Museum collection, reproduced in this volume, 
is,” says Professor Colvin, ‘a fairly complete : and representa- 
tive survey of the several phases of r’s activity as a 
draughtsman and sketcher during all periods of his career.” 
The Volume is Imperial folio, half-» orocco, Plates Linen- 

Guarded and Interleaved. Edition 100 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 















The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE 
(New Edition), cf 184 pages, with Illustrated Supple- 
ment, containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, post free, One SHILLING. 


‘*AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” 


New Pampnucet, Free on ApPwicaTion. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, New Oxford Street, London. 


MESS SRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.-C. 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 


Book Illustrations. 

Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. sunply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants cf 
Antiquarians, Archeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan Records. 

J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 

Lace Manufactures, Photoy raphs, Views, Book Illustrations, 

Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., &c.,ata moderateccst 

Specimens and price list on Application. 
14, HENRIETTA STRE ET, COVENT GARDEN LONDON 


Offic es: 


IMPORTANT.—P RINTING AND PUBLISHING 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—K ING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12. Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for priuting 
and binding illustrated or other Publications. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 
Telephone 2759. Telegraph, * Africanism London. 
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BLACKWOOD’S 
Philosophical and Theological List. 





BY PROFESSOR FLINT. 


HISTORICAL PHILOSOPHY in 


FRANCE and FRENCH BELGIUM and SWITZER- 
LAND. By ROBERT FLINT, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, &c. 8vo, 21s. 


THEISM. Eighth Edition. 


8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ANTI-THEISTIC THEORIES. Fifth 


Edition, Crown 8yo, 10s. 6d, 


Crown 





BY PROFESSOR JAMES SETH. 


A STUDY of ETHICAL PRINCIPLES. 


By JAMES SETH, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in 
Brown University, U.S.A. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, net. 





BY PROFESSOR PFLEIDERER. 


PHILOSOPHY and DEVELOPMENT 


of RELIGION. Being the Edinburgh Gifford Lectures 
for 1894. By OTTO PFLEIDERER, D.D., Professor 
of Theology at Berlin University. 2 vols., post 8vo, 
15s, net. 





BY R. M. WENLEY, D.Sc. 


ASPECTS of PESSIMISM. By R. M. 


WENLEY, M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer on Mental and Moral 
Philosophy in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow ; 
Author of ‘‘ Socrates and Christ.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 





BY PROFESSOR ROBERTSON. 


THE EARLY RELIGION of ISRAEL, 
as set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern Critical 
Historians. By JAMES ROBERTSON, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages in the University of 
Glasgow. Crown 8yvo, 10s. 6d. 





BY PROFESSOR ANDREW SETH. 


SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. A Com- 
parison of the Scottish and German Answers to Hume. 
By ANDREW SETH, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Logic, 
Rhetoric, and Metaphysics in the University of 
Edinburgh, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


HEGELIANISM and PERSONALITY. 


Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 





BY PROFESSOR SORLEY. 


THE ETHICS of NATURALISM. 
Being the Shaw Fellowship Lectures, 1884. By W. R. 
SORLEY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Aberdeen University. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 7 

BY THE LATE PROFESSOR VEITCH. 


INSTITUTES of LOGIC. Post 8vo, 
KNOWING and BEING. Essays in 


Philosophy. First Series, Crown 8vo, 5s. 





BY REV. JOHN PATRICK, B.D. 


THE APOLOGY of ORIGEN in 


REPLY to CELSUS. A Chapter in the History of 
Apologetics, By Rev. JOHN PATRICK, B.D., Edin- 
burgh. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





BY REV, JAMES LINDSAY, B.D. 


The PROGRESSIVENESS of MODERN 
CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. By Rev. JAMES LIND- 
SAY, M.A., B.D., B.Sc., &c., Kilmarnock. 
8vo, 6s. 


Crown 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Epinsurcu ANp Lonvon. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


TALES of the PUNJAB, told by the People. 


STEEL. 
uncut, ¢s. 


By Flora Annie 
Illustrated by J. Lockwood Kipling, C.1.E., and Notes by R, C. TEMPLE. Cr wn &8vo, gilt, or edges 
(Tne Cranrorp Serres, 


THE FABLES of ASSOP. Selected, Told Anew, and their History 
Traced, by JOSEPH JACOBS. Done into Pictures by RICHARD HEIGHWAY. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges 
uncut, 6s, (Tae CranrorD Series. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ A beautiful edition in the Cranford Series, with charming illustrations.” 

GLOBE,—* The drawings and pictorial devices are eminently quaint, many being highly kumorous, and all effective: 
coccee Probably at once the most scholarly and most popular edition of the Fables ever published.” 

. . . 

THE MEANING of HISTORY, and Other Historical Pieces. By 
FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra crown 8vo, 8s, 6d, net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ All these and other qualities are not only discernible. They penctrate through and 
through the texture of the deeply interesting, wise, and eloquent volume before us,”’ 

. . . . 

ESSAYS and ADDRESSES, Religious, Literary, and Social. By 
PHILLIPS BROOKS, late Bishop of Massachusetts. Edited by the Rey. JOHN COTTON BROOKS. Crown 
8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 

ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. An Attempt to Treat Some 
Religious Questions in a Scientific Spirit. By the Ven. JAMES M. WILSON, M.A., late Head Master of Clifton 
College, Vicar of Rochdale, Archdeacon of Manchester, New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net, 

GUARDIAN,.—“ We heartily welcome a new edition.” 

THE STORY of SONNY SAHIB. By Mrs. Everard Cotes 
(SARAH JEANNETTE,DUNCAN). Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 

SIBYLLA. By Sir H. S. Cunningham, K.C.ILE., Author of 

* Wheat and Tares,” &c. 2 vols., globe 8vo, 12s, 

DAILY CHRONICLE,.—* The quiet but deeply interesting little drama of which Sibylla is the heroine....... The really 
good things must be found, not by readers of reviews, but by readers of the books themselves; and since the days of 
‘ The Chronicles of Dustypore’ we have wondered that their discoverers have not been more numerous,”’ 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A book to be read at least twice—once for the story, and as often as one pleases for tho 
good things scattered in it.’’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH,—“ One of those rare books which are no sooner read than they tempt their reader to prompt 
and assiduous re-perusal,” 

MAURICE; or, the Red Jar. A Tale of Magic and Adventure for 
Boys and Girls. By the COUNTESS of JERSEY. With Illustrations by Rosie M. M. Pitman, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PALL MALL BUDGET.—*‘ There is a charm of genuine simplicity in the narration.” 

OBSERV ER.—“ The book is quite delightfully written, for Lady Jersey is one who writes prose as a poet writes 
a The illustrations are very suitable to the text, and show no little skill in designing.” 

MORNING POST.—" A fertile imagination and much grace of manner render Lady Jersey’s ‘ Maurice; or, the Red 
Jar’ especially attractive as a tale of magic and adventure for boys and girls,” 

MY NEW HOME. By Mrs. Molesworth. [Illustrated by Leslie 
Brooke. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 

SPECTATOR,.—“ This is just the kind of tale which suits Mrs, Molesworth’s gift of telling stories for young people. ’ 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Bright and readable, and fully sustains the authoress’s reputation.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* A gracefuily told tale for girls.” 

JOURNAL of EDUCATION.—“ A charming story, written with that thorough comprehension of a child’s mind and 
ways that we have learned to expect from the author of so many delightful Christmas books,” 

A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By Sir H. E. Roscoe, F.RS., 

and the late C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. Vol. I. The Non-Metallic Elements, New Edition. Completely 

Revised by Sir H. E, ROSCOE, assisted by Drs, H. G. COLMAN and A. HARDEN, With 374 Lilustratious and 


a Portrait of Dalton engraved by C. H. Jeens, 8vo, 21s. 


THE RISE and DEVELOPMENT of ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


By CARL SCHORLEMMER, LL.D., F.R.S., late Professor of Organic Chemistry in the Owens College 
Manchester, Victoria University. Revised Edition, Edited by ARTHUR SMITHELLS, B.Sc. Crown 8yo, 
5s. net, 


PHYSIOLOGY for BEGINNERS. By Prof. M. Foster, F.R5,, 


anl LEWIS E. SHORE, M.A., M.D., Senior Demonstrator of Physiology in the University of Cambridge, 
Globe 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS,—“ Fulness and accuracy of knowledge are here provide and presented to the mind with 
such simplicity and clearness as scientific training and professional practice alone are able to reach,” 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
NEW VOLUME, 
SELECTIONS ILLUSTRATIVE of GREEK LIFE 


MINOR WORKS of XBNOPHON. Adapted for the use of Beginners, 
By C. H. KEENE, M.A, Pot 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


from tke 


With Vocabulary, Notes, and Exercises. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL CLASS-BOOKS. 
NEW VOLUME. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By E. C. K. Gonner, MA, 


Brunner Professor of Economic Science at University College, Liverpool. Glob2 8vo, 3s. 


NATURE.—“ If the main facts contained in this yolume are grasped by students intended for comrnercial careers, 
British commerce will undoubtedly be benetited.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, 
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“BLACKIE & SON'S NEW BOOKS. 


THINGS WILL TAKE A TURN. By Beatrice 


HARRADEN, Author of “ Ships that Pass in the Night,’ “‘In Varying Moods,” &c. A New Illustrated Edition, 
with Forty-six Pictures from Designs by Joun H, Bacon. Square 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


FROM THE CLYDE TO THE JORDAN: Narrative 


of a Bicycle Journey. By HUGH CALLAN, M.A., Author of “ Wanderings on Wheel and on Foot through 
Europe,” and “The Story of Jerusalem,” Crown 8vo, with 30 Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 


READINGS FROM CARLYLE: a Selection of Repre- 


sentative Extracts from the Works of Thomas Carlyle, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. KEITH 
LEASK, M.A., late Scholar of Worcester College, Oxford, Crown 8yo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS. From 


the German of ANTON KERNER von MARILAUN, Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna, Ly 
F. W, OLIVER, M.A., D.Se., Quain Professor of Botany in University College, London, With about 1,600 
Original Woodcut [lustrs ations, and 16 Coloured Plates, To be completed in 16 Monthly Parts at 2s. 6d. each net, 
and in 4 Half-Vols., cloth, at 12s, 6d, each net. 

Now ready, Parts I, to VII., and Half-Vol., I. 


Lonpon: BLAOKIE & SON, Lrmirep, Orv Barey. 


Philosophy at tbome|MU>tz’s 


Rovice SELECT 
eric LIBRARY, 
Neat Crown Svo Volumes, 2s. 6d. each, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
. ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 

Lotze, Prof. H.—Outlines of the 

PHILOSOPHY ‘of RELIGION, Translated by F. C, 


SPANISH BOOKS. 
CONYBEARE, M.A. (Oxon, 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum, 


** One of the most gestive and enlightening works that our i “ a 
aye has been privileged to w:lcome,’’—Acade my. LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 


Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum, 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Bosanquet, Dr. Bernard.—_Know- | pown and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 


LEDGE and REALITY: a Series of Logical Studies, Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


° ° a rn 
Molinari, G. de.—Religion. ‘l'rans- 
lated by W, K, FIRMINGER, B.A. (Oxon.). 
* Has excited cor sideral le attention in France, and cannot fail 
of readers here too, w here the question of the relation of Church 
and State is analogous,” —Times, 


Salter, W. M.—First Steps in| 
PHILOSOPHY. 


** Tlas deservedly reached a second edition,”’—Literary World, | 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


Bax, E. B.—The Problem of wupies maNcHESTER LIBRARY, 


RE AL Ivy. 
* An acute and comprehensive little treatise. It is seldom that a 10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
complete theory of the Universe is presented in such brief form, Is in daily communication with this Library. 


Glasgow Herald, ; ; . 
“ Beth h ing in it whieh a thought) vader should find any — 
itn toes hktoae. ue Y WUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
° 80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
Lillie, par ener of Buddhism 241,  Seemgten Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria BA Cc 
on PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. iowa 
oi lie eatiiiniien, wniiiiiiiias ESTABLISHED 1851, 
t ohe o account for them, I R K B E C K B A N K, 
Times. | Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London 


TWO-AND-A-HALF perCENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on deman 


Schopenhauer, A — Minor Write oeceteces ite Conn, Acegta™® om the miaimor 
INGS, Translated by BAILEY SAUNDERS. 5 vols, mgTOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


* Mr, Saunders has done English readers a genuine service,” SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Athenaeum . 
wal » themes : le reenne 9 pee For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
“It was a happy thought to translate these essays,” —Academy , deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
an Seren ale 


Crown Svo, 150 pages, 2s., cloth. | BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
MODERN JO U RNALISM FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fall particulars, post as 
* Handbook of Instruction and Counsel forthe = ——————-__-_ — RANCIS RAVENSCROFT. Manage 


Young Journalist. To ERA. the PRINCE of WALES. 
| BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


ours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 
| POTTED ‘MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
PIES. Also. - 
][{SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


ah URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS., — 
EPPS’'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES.. 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited by “CAU TION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 


the act of sucking, t he glycerine in these agreeable confections RESS — 






** Not content with pointing « 
between Buddhism and Christiantt 
The learning is in nposing a ding nious, 


” 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lonpon. 
READY THIS DAY. 


By J. B. MACKIE, 
Fellow of the Institute of Journalists. 


Loxpon: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 
7, Srationens’ Haus Covnt, B.C, 


THROAT »»> COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voi: For th. se : ‘symptoms use 


DAVID NUTT, 
270-271, Strand. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS at all BOOKSELLERS 
and LIBRARIES. 


NEW WORKS ON THE DARWINIAN THEORY, 
LECTURES on the DARWINIAN 


THEORY, delivered by the late ARTHUR MILNES 
MARSHALL, Professor of Zoology in Owens College, 
Manchester. Edited by C. F. MARSHALL, M.D. 
Demy 8vo, xx.-236 pp., with 37 Illustrations, mostly 
from Original Drawings "and P hotographs, cloth, uncut, 
7s. Gd. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR AND EDITOR. 


BIOLOGICAL LECTURES and AD- 
DRESSES. (The Modern Study of Zoology—The In- 
fluence of Environment on the Structure and Habits of 
Animals - Embryology as an Aid to Anatomy—The 
Shapes and Sizes of Animals—Death—The Recapitula- 
tion Theory, &c.) Crown 8vyo, viii.-364 pp., cloth, 
uncut, 6s, 


THE RUSSIAN JEWS: Emancipation 
or Extermination? By L. ERRERA, Professor at the 
University of Brussels. With a Prefatory Note by 
THEODORE MOMMSEN. Translated by BELLA 
LOWY. Demy 8vo, x.-208 pp., Map, cloth, uncut, 3s. 6d. 

*,.* The original has been unanimously recognised as 
the ablest statement of the Jewish case against the 
Russian Government. 

TIMES.—“ Professor Errera has done good service to the 
cause of what Professor Mommsen rightly calls Common 
Sense and Humanity, by his temperate and authentic state- 
ment of the facts of the case.” 








IN THE SERIES “FAIRY TALES OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE.” 


MORE CELTIC FAIRY TALES. By 
JOSEPH JACOBS. Illustrated by J. D. Batten. 6s. 
*.* This Volume concludes the Series *‘ Fairy Tales 
of the British Empire”? of the preceding volumes, of 
which many thousands have been sold in this country 

and in America, 

Although the volume has only been issued three weeks, 
the charm and beauty of both text and illustrations have 
already been recognised by over fifty newspapers in all 
parts of the Kingdom. 

N.B.—A few copies of the Special Issue, on Japanese vellum, 
wi ith double state of the plates, still left, Full prospectus on 


app hi. at ite 
IN THE BIBLIOTHQUE DE CARABAS. 


Vol. IX. A PHILOLOGICAL ESSAY 
concerning the PYGMIES of the ANCIENTS. By 
EDWARD ‘TYSON, M.D., F.R.S., A.p. 1699. Now 
Edited, with an Introduction tre: uting of Pygmy Races 
and Fairy Tales, by BERTRAM C, A. WINDLE, 
D.Sc., M.D., Dean ‘of the Medical Faculty, and Professor 
of Anatomy, Mason College, Birmingham, Crown svo, 
civ,-103 pp., 6s- net. 

* A full list of the Bibl, de Cavabas sent on applica‘ion, 


NOEL. A Book of Carols for Christ- 
mastide. Written and Designed by CH. J. FFOULKES; 
Music by H. A. VINCENT RAMSON. Small fol., 
12 Full-page Designs, 10 pages of Words of Music, 
printed on the finest hand-made paper, bound in 
specially designed cover, 5s. 





AT the CROSS ROADS, and other 
Poems. By ARNOLD WALL. Crown 8vo, 64pp., cloth, 
uncut, 2s, 6d. 


THE JESUITS in CHINA and the 
LEGATION of CARDINAL DE TOURNON. By 
ROBERT C. JENKINS, Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 
Demy 8vo, vi.-165 pp., 2 Portraits, cloth, uncut, 5s, 


SONGS and SAGAS of the NORSE- 
MEN and ENGLISHMEN. By ALBANY F. MAJOR, 
Hon. Sec. of the Viking Club, 8vo, 134 pp., cloth, 
uncut, 3s. 6s, net. 


TALES from WELSH WALES. By 
Pr. H. EMERSON, Author of “ A Son of the Fens,” 4c. 
Crown 8yvo, 304 pp., 3s. 6d, 





TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 


POEMS, OLD and NEW. By George 





b es actively h lim 
Sa a None 4d and tne Js. 1}, Labeled 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
IR, 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Lt ., Homaope*t o emists, Lospoy 








COTTERELL. Printed at the Oxford be Press 
Pp, 227, feap. 8vo, cloth, uncut, 5s. net, 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 








At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


WINTER’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 


(10th Year of Publication.) 


iN 
ag sw 
$ 


Entitled— 


JOHN STRANCE WINTER, 


Author of “ Bootles’ Baby,” “‘ Army 
Society,’ ‘“‘A Seventh Child,” ‘The 
Soul of the Bishop,” ‘* Red Coats,”’ &c, 


In picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


NOTICE. — Zhe First and Second Editions of this 
favourite Annual were exhausted on the day of Pub- 
lication, a THIRD EDITION is now ready. 


At all Circulating Libraries in Town or Country. 
1 
Mrs. Lovett Cameron’s New Novel. 


A BAD LOT. By the Author of “In 


a Grass Country,” ‘* Jack’s Secret,” “‘ A Tragic Blun- 
der,” *‘ A Sister’s Sin,” &c. 3 vols., 18s. [Jmmediately. 


Il. 
Hawley Smart's New Novel, 


A RACING RUBBER. By the Author 


of “‘ Breezie Langton,” “* Long Odds,” ‘‘ The Plunger,” 
* Beatrice and Benedick,” &c. 2 vols., 12s. 


III. 
Alan St. Aubyn’s New Novel. 


A TRAGIC HONEYMOON. By the 


Author of “ A Fellow of Trinity,” ‘The Junior Dean,”’ 
“The Master of St. Benedict’s,” &c. 2 vols., 12s, 


IV, 
Florence Warden's New Novel. 


A PERFECT FOOL. By the Author 


of “*The House on the Marsh,” “‘ My Child and I,” “A 
Young Wife’s Trial,’ “A Wild Wooing,” &c. 2 vols., 
2s. 
'* Toall those who like a mystery, and who gratefully remember ‘ The 
Tlouse on the Marsh,’ let the Baron recommend * A Perfect Fool.’” 
Punch. 
“ ...the interest in the main story never flags. Marrable Stelfox 
and the clever Chris are all excellent portraits.....The literary work- 
mauship is worthy of high praise.”—Scotsman. 


Vv. 
New Novel by the Author of ** Molly Bawn.” 


PETER’S WIFE. By Mrs. Hungerford, 


Author of “* Nora Creina,” ‘‘An Unsatisfactory Lover,” 
“April's Lady,” ‘“‘The Hon. Mrs, Vereker,”’ &c. 
3 vols., 15s. 

“The author of ‘ Molly Bawn’ may always be depended upon for a 
story of complicate affections and feminine intrigues which shall in- 
terest the reader....Nell isa charmingly drawn character, and it is in 
her romance that the reader takes the greatest interest.” 

Publishers’ Circular. 


VL 
Mrs. Edward Kennard's New Novel. 


THE CATCH of the COUNTY. By 


the Author of ‘“‘The Girl in the Brown Habit,” “ The 
Hunting Girl,’ “Just Like a Woman,” “Sporting 
Tales,” &c. 3 vols., 18s. 
_“We do not entertain the least doubt that Mrs. Kennard’s latest 
fiction will rival itsforerunners in popularity.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“The story is lively enough, and the movement is well sustained.” 
Academy. 
*....the three volumes have nothing of dulness, and plenty of * go.’” 
Daily Chronicle. 
“Mrs. Kennard deals with her material in a vivacious fashion.” 


Globe. 
Will be published early in December. 
‘ Price One Shilling each. 
‘BELGRAVIA” ANNUAL (Illustrated) 
Containing Contributions by— 
FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
The AUTHOR of “MISS MOLLY,” GERTRUDE 


WARDEN, HUME NISBET, EDITH STEWART 
DREWRY, &c. 


“LONDON SOCIETY” CHRISTMAS 


MESSRS. LONGMANS .& CO’S LIST. 





With 41 Full-page Plates (8 Photo-Intaglios), and 32 [Dlustrations in the Text. 
2 vols., 8vo, 36s. net. 


MEMORIALS OF ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 
By EDGAR SHEPPARD, M.A., 


Sub-Dean of H.M. Chapels Royal, Honorary Chaplain to the Queen and 
If.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. 





NEW NOVEL BY EDNA LYALL. 


DOREEN: the Story of a Singer. 


By EDNA LYALL, Author of “ Donovan,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS. A Series of Lectures delivered 


at Oxford. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
CONTINUATION OF MR. GARDINER’S HISTORY CF ENGLAND. 
HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and PROTECTORATE, 


1649-1660. By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A., Hon. LL.D, Edinburgh, Fellow of Merton College, 
Honorary Student of Christ Church, &c. Vol. I. 1649-1651, With 14 Meps. S8vo, 21s, 


__ ** Precision, lucidity, accuracy are the qualities of Dr. Gardiner’s style. The impartiality, the judicial temper, which 
distinguish Dr. Gardiner among historians, are conspicuous in this new volume from its first page to its last.’’ 
Daily News, 


LONDON and the KINGDOM: a History derived mainly from the 


Archives at the Guildhall. By REGINALD R,. SHARPE, D.C.L., Records Clerk in the Office of the Town Clerk 
of the City of London. (3 vols.) 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 10s, 6d, each, 


FROM EDINBURGH to the ANTARCTIC: an Artist’s Notes and 


Sketches during the Dundee Antarctic Expedition of 1892-93. By W. G. BURN MURDOCH, With a Chapter 
by W. 8S. BRUCE, Naturalist of the Barque Balena, With 2 Maps. 8vo, i8s. 


“This fascinating record opens up a new avenue in ourexperience. We are introduced to places unknown to any 
man of this generation, and in some cases the expedition seems to have reached portions of the globe entirely unvisited 
before....... The illustrations are all that could be wished ; they are, like the stories, full of character and life.’”’—Spectator. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By F. Max Mitier, K.M. 


New Edition, in 4.vols. Vol. I. RECENT ESSAYS and ADDRESSES. Crown 8yo, 6s, 6d. net. 


A PRIMER of PSYCHOLOGY. 


Professor of Philosophy in Yale Univérsity. Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d, 


POEMS. By Roserr F. Murray, Author of “ The Scarlet Gown.” 


With a Memoir by ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. [In « few days, 
*,* Fifty Copies have been printed on Large Paper, price 10s. net. 


BALLADS of the MARATHAS. Rendered into English Verse from 


the Marathi Originals by HARRY ARBUTHNOT ACWORTH, H.M., Indian Civil Service, President Bombay 
Anthropological Society. 8vo, 5s. In a few days, 


THE OUTDOOR ‘WORLD SERIES. 
BUTTERFLIES and MOTHS (BRITISH). By W. Forweavs, 


F.R.G.S8., Author of “The Outdoor World; or, Young Collector’s Handbook.” With 12 Coloured Plates, and 
241 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, [In a few days, 


By Gerorce TrumsBuitt Lapp, 


[In a few days. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 
THE PEOPLE of the MIST. By H. River Hacearp. 


With 16 

Full-page Illustrations by Arthur Layard, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The only questions to be asked concerning a book of this kind are, ‘ Does it lay hold?’ ‘ Does the pipe go out 
during its perusal?’ ‘ Does it keep us out of bed until one, when we have determined to go at eleven?’ and as they can 


all be answered in the affirmative, there is really nothing more to be said about ‘ The People of the Mist.’” 
Westminster Gazette, 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. DELAND. 


** Marriage is not a result but a process.”’ 


PHILIP and his WIFE. By Marearer Dexanp, Author of “John 


Ward, Preacher.” Crown 8yo, 6s. [In a few days, 


A TRUE RELATION of the TRAVELS and PERILOUS ADVEN- 


TURES of MATHEW DUDGEON, GENTLEMAN: Wherein is truly set down the Manner of his Taking, the 
Long Time of his Slavery in Algiers, and Means of his Delivery. Written by Himself, and now for the first time 








NUMBER (Illustrated), 
Containing Contributions by— 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER, | 


B. M. CROKER, CURTIS YORKE, “RITA,” W. W. 
FENN, R. M. BURNAND, A. PERRIN, &c. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 


printed, Crown 8vo, 5s. 

‘‘We like Mr. Dudgeon for his own impertinent sake, for the vital note he often touches, for the freshness of the 
breeze that blows across the Elysium he has built up from the wreckage of the past.......We all clamour to-day for new 
se: sations, but what we rather desire is variations upon the old sensations, The adventures of Mr. Dudgeon give 
them,”’—National Observer. 





Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16ru STREET. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LisT. 
New Works and New Editions. 


Vol. I., Now Ready, remaining volumes at intervals of 


one month. 


THe HISTORY of THE FRENCH 


REVOLUTION (1789-1800), By LOUIS ADOLPHE 
THIERS, Translated by FREDERICK SHOBERL. 
New Edition, with 50 Illustrations on Steel. In 5 vols., 
demy 8vo, to be published monthly, price 9s. each, 





Vol. I., Now Ready, remaining volumes at intervals of 


one month, 


THE HISTORY OF ROME 


from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Augustus. 
THEODOR MOMMSEN, Translated by WILLI Py 
PURDIE DICKSON, D.D., LL.D. New and Cheaper 
Edition, Revised. In 6 vols., crown 8vo, to be issued at 
monthly intervals, price 7s. 6d, each, 





NOW READY, 


TWO SUMMERS IN GUY- 


ENNE, 1892-3. By EDWARD HARRISON BARKER; 
Author of “‘ Wayfaring in France,” &c. 1 vol., demy 
vo, with numerous Illustrations, 16s. 





*Few Englishmen know France so well as Mr. Barker; few feel iis 
aun keenly. Most of his journeys have been made afoot through 
unexplored byways, so that he is more at home in the village 
auborge than even Mr. Stevenson.”—Daily Chronicle. 

NOW READY. 


THROUGH TEN ENGLISH 


COUNTIES. By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of 
*“A Holiday on the Road,” &¢. Demy S8vo, with 16 
Illustrations, 16s, 

“In bright and gossiping fashion the author discourses of se enery, 
of odd characters encountered by the way, of architectural and areb. 
wological glories, of homely old inns, and quaint rural customs.” 

World. 


NOW READY. 


LETTERS FROM THE 


CAMP to HIS RELATIVES at HOME DURING the 
SIEGE of SEBASTOPOL, By COLIN FREDERICK 
CAMPBELL. With Introduction by Field-Marshal 
LORD WOLSELEY, In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 

* Few who read these letters will question Lord Wolseley’s judgment 
simple and modest in tone they give a vivid picture of the siege, its 
incidents, and its terrible trials, and a very shrewd criticism of the 
blunders, strategical and administrative, of those who were responsible 
at the time for the conduct of the campaign.”—Tines 





NOW READY, 


ENGLISH WHIST AND 


ENGLISH WHIST - PLAYERS. By WILLIAM 

PRIDEAUX COURTNEY, 1 vol., demy 8vyo, 14s, 

“It is the rich mass of anecdotes, personal associations, poetry, 
fiction, humour, and pathos, that have grown around this choicest of 
fireside games, that the author devotes himself.”—Scotsman, 





NOW READY, 


PERSIAN PICTURES— 


SAFAR NAMEH: a Book of Travel in the East. In 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The author of * Persian Pictures’ has seen —y of the interior of 
life in Iran than is vouchsafed to many travellers from Europe. She 
attends Mohammedan festivals, hobnobs with shiekhs, bargains in 
bazaars, dreams in gardens, fishes in m« ountain streams, and penetrates 
whind the veil that separs ates the women’s quarters of Persian palaces 
from that to which the male guest has access. Her sketches are 
picturesque and vivid in colouring, and yet in no re ‘spect overdrawn. 
The volume is full of charm and full of information.”—The Scotsman 





New Novels at all the Libraries. 


A FAMILY ARRANGEMENT 


By the Author of “DR. EDITH ROMNEY,” &c. In 
3 vols., crown 8vo, 


THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


By KATHARINE WYLDE, Author of “ Mr, Bryant’s 
Mistake.”’ In 8 vols., crown 8vo, 


A NEW EDITION. 


BASIL LYNDHURST. By 


ROSA N. CAREY, Author of “ Not Like Other Girls,” 
&e. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


RicHARD BENTLEY «& Son, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 
The Oxford English Dictionary. 


TWO NEW PARTS 


Just published, 





4to, paper covers. 


A New English Dictionary 


On Historical Principles. Founded mainly on the 
Materials collected by the Philological Society. 


(1) D—Deceit. Edited by Dr. Murray. 3s. 6d. 
(2) F—Pang. Edited by Henry Braptey, M.A. 
2s. 6d. 


4" The Delegates of the Press have arranged for the 
punctual issue of the letters D. and F. in quarterly sections. 
From and after January 1st, 1895, one section at least con- 
sisting of sixty-four pages, will be published quarterly at 
half-a-crown, 


THE OXFORD DANTE 


crown cloth 
lettered, 6d. 
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LITERATURE. 


Sir William Gregory, K.C.M.G., formerly 
M.P., and sometime Governor of Ceylon: 
an Autobiography. Edited by Lady 
Gregory. (John Murray.) 

TuereE is not a dull chapter—scarcely is 
there a dull page—in this goodly volume, 
which contains the life-story of a kindly, 
impulsive, thoroughly lovable Irish gentle- 
man: a story designed for the entertain- 
ment of his wife and son, and told with 
vivacity, good-humour, and unflinching 
candour. The career here described is that 
of a stirring, energetic spirit, an ardent 
sportsman, an insatiable traveller, moulded 
by circumstance into an accomplished and 
versatile man of affairs: of one who, not- 
withstanding “that his activities had not 
always been wise and beneficent, yet in the 
end contrived, despite sundry errors and 
not a few misfortunes, to bestir himself 
strenuously in good deeds, and at his death 
to leave the world appreciably better than 
he found it. 

The Irish Gregorys are a ‘‘ Cromwellian ” 
offshoot from an old Warwickshire stock, the 
owners of Styvechale Hall, near Coventry. 
Robert Gregory, of Galway, the great 
grandfather of Sir William, having at an 
early age entered the service of ‘ John 
Company,’ succeeded in amassing a iarge 
fortune in the East, part of which, on his 
return, he invested in the purchase of 
Coole, an estate of over £7,000 a year in 
his native county. Robert’s son William 
married Lady Anne, daughter of the Earl 
of Clancarty, and in 1813 was appointed 
Under-Secretary for Ireland—an office which 
he held for eighteen years. He did not 
inherit Cvole until a few months before his 
death, which occurred in 1840. Meanwhile 
his son Robert had married a beautiful 
and talented Irishwoman named O’Hara; 
and of this marriage a son—William, the 
future M.P. and Governor of Ceylon—had 
been born on July 13, 1817. 

From his mother William Gregory in- 
herited those qualities of head and heart 
to which his subsequent success and popu- 
larity were mainly owing. His nature in 
all points—good and bad alike—was Irish 
to the core. Nimble-witted and many- 
sided, yet without intellectual or spiritual 
depth, ardent and impetuous in enterprise, 
yet speedily damped by resistance or ill- 
luck, sweet, docile, and tractable under 
kindness, yet furious in his resentment of 
& wrong—he seems to have exemplified in 
his owa person almost every trait we are 
accustomed to look for in the bright, win- 
ning, uncertain Celtic temperament. 


passed at the Under-Secretary’s Lodge in 
the Phoenix Park. Here one day, while 
fishing in a pond for roach, the seven-year- 
old urchin made the acquaintance of the 
Marquess Wellesley, at that time viceroy, 
who presented him with a splendid copy 
of Walton’s Compleat Angler, and insisted 
upon his beginning his classical studies 
without delay. The clever and affectionate 
youngster ramped through the rough places 
of the Latin Grammar, feeling himself 
amply rewarded for his labour by a smile 
from his new friend and hero. ‘It was my 
greatest treat to be put through my facirgs 
by him. I always felt, although such a 
very little fellow, that I must do whatever 
he told me, and that I could do it. It 
seemed impossible that he should impose 
anything unreasonable.” When, some years 
later, Gregory went to Harrow, he found 
that the grounding the marquess had 
bestowed on him in Latin gave him no 
small standing among his class-fellows. 

At Harrow, flattered by the notice of his 
Greek tutor, Dr. B. Kennedy, Gregory soon 
became a hard-working student, and, while 
still in the fifth class, won the prize for 
Latin Lyrics from the entire school. Next 
year he again won the same prize; but 
having foolishly shown his verses to Ken- 
nedy before sending them in, and having 
by that expert’s advice cancelled a stanza or 
two, he was told by Dr. Longley that the 
prize must be forfeited to Pearson, the next 
in order of merit. 


‘‘It was a terrible blow to me, and for the time 
had a very bad effect. I gave up my books 
and got into every kind of scrape, until it 
ended in my being turned to the bottom of my 
remove. I really cared very little what I did 
or what became of me, so bitter and so enduring 
was the disappointment. I think I should have 
gone quite to the bad had I been under any 
master but Dr. Longley. 1 loved him so very 
dearly, that when I found him distant in his 
manner, and yet at times looking upon me so 
kindly and so sadly, and when I could bring 
myself to think dispassionately upon his decision 
and recognise its justice, the better principle 
revailed. I mended my ways, took to my 
books again, and next year (1835) got the 
Latin Hexameters, the Peel Medal, and the 
Scholarship, and wound up my career by being 
head of the school for a considerable time.” 


From Harrow Gregory proceeded to Oxford, 
where, soon after his arrival, he carried 
off one of three exhibitions belonging to 
Christ Church. This time, however, he 
only ran second ; being beaten by ‘‘a very 
ugly, very unclean, and very uncouth 
creature ”’ named Linwood, at whose hands, 
in the contest for the Craven Scholarship, 
he shortly afterwards sustained another and 
still more signal defeat. Dashed by these 
reverses, he yet continued to read on, 
though in a desultory fashion; with the 
result that, on going in again next year for 
the Craven, he again ran second—this time 
however, to a student of quite inferior 
pretensions, whom their common tutor, Dr. 
Liddell, had repeatedly assured Gregory 
he was sure to beat. 

Soon after this, Gregory was introduced 
to the Turf by some old Harrow friends, 
whom he had fallen in with during a visit 


nothing but Epsom and Newmarket.” Still 
he read on for his degree by fits and starts, 
and, having two excellent coaches, felt sure 
of his First Class. But, when the Degree 
was at hand, and he should have been 
sweating over his divinity and logic, he 
went off instead to the Newmarket Spring 
meetings, subsequently riding to Epsom to 
see Bloomsbury win the Derby in a snow- 
storm—an event which, by putting £300 in 
his pocket, served to confirm his love of 
racing. On his return he tried to make u 
for lost time, working night and day until, 
on the very eve of the examination, he was 
taken violently ill with a rush of blood to 
the head. After an enforced rest of six 
months, followed by a vain effort to resume 
his studies, the unlucky young man quitted 
Oxford in broken spirits, and without even 
a common degree. Such was the result of 
his first visit to Newmarket. 

On the death, in 1842, of Mr West, M.P. 

for Dublin city, Gregory, who at this time 
neither knew nor cared a jot about politics, 
weakly consented to contest the vacant 
seat in the ultra-Conservative interest, and 
actually defeated Lord Morpeth, the nominee 
of Dan O’Connell, by 390 votes. It had, of 
course, been necessary to issue an address ; 
and the preparation of this had been 
entrusted to Shaw, the Recorder for Dublin, 
who, without a word of warning to Gregory, 
drew up ‘‘a grandiloquent proclamation,” 
pledging the unwary novice to a strong 
Protestant programme, and denouncing 
Free Trade, the Maynooth Grant, and the 
National System of Education. This address 
furnished the text upon which, much 
against his will, Gregory found himself 
compelled, again and again, to hold forth 
to a yelling mob of Protestant operatives. 
He resisted as far as he might, and was 
rebuked by the Rev. “Thrash’em” Greg 
for his Laodicean lukewarmness; but, all 
the same, he entered Parliament burdened 
with avowals which, had he but known 
what he was doing, he would never have 
made. Nosooner had he arrived in London 
than he found that the pledges—he calls 
them “ intimations””—he had given to his 
fanatical constituents were serious impedi- 
ments to his influence with the party in 
power. He found English Conservatives 
desirous, not of crushing the Romanists 
under foot, but rather of levelling them up 
to an equality with the Protestants. Lord 
Eliot, then Chief Secretary for Ireland, who 
had a short time before accepted his 
candidature for Dublin, now threw him 
over by expressing his regret to the House 
at ‘‘ the violence of Mr. Gregory’s language 
on the subject of education.” At last, when 
Sir Robert Peel took him privately to task 
for the obsolete rigour of his sectarianism, 
the young man’s cup of bitterness over- 
flowed, and with a wrathful heart he 
explained to his kind counsellor the degrad- 
ing perplexities into which he had carelessly 
suffered himself to be led. Peel’s advice 
was brief and practical : 
“Tf you have given any pledges, keep them, 
or else resign; but under any circumstances, 
dissociate yourself at once from those ultra 
men who, if they had their way, would create 
a fresh rebellion in Ireland.” 
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that the shabbiness of the manoeuvre by 
which the “‘intimations” he now chafed 
under had been extracted from him absolved 
him from too punctilious an observance of 
them in the House. Anyhow, though he 
adhered to his detested programme to the 
extent of Opposing Peel’s proposal to 
increase the Maynooth Grant in April, 
1845, he showed his independence by 
pairing in favour of Mr. Hutt’s motion for 
the free importation of Australian corn, 
thus becoming—as he proudly boasts— 
“the first seceder from the Protectionist 
phalanx.” And when, on the meeting of 
Parliament in 1846, Peel introduced his 
motion for Free Trade, the renegade repre- 
sentative of Protectionist Dublin hastened 
to the great Minister’s support, and early 
in February made a speech on the abolition 
of import duties on corn, which he himself 
describes as ‘‘long and extremely dull, but 
received with attention by a full House.” 
Two days later Gregory was offered the 
Irish Lordship of the Treasury, together 
with the virtual control of Irish business in 
the House of Commons. The opening was 
a brilliant one; and had Gregory had the 
stuff of a statesman in him, he would have 
caught at it with glad eagerness. As it 
was, he felt, he confesses, ‘‘more alarmed 
than pleased ” at the offer. Instead of grate- 
fully accepting, he at once began to point 
out the obstacles that would beset his path. 
Finally, he asked and obtained permission 
to consult his parents. His mother was half 
inclined to say, “‘ Accept!” But his father, 


remembering an unlucky pronouncement | 
made at the hustings in favour of Protection, | 
Clare, and the two framed and introduced 


and fearing lest his son should be charged 
with having spoken and voted in order to 
obtain office, urged him strongly to decline. 
The son found little difficulty in acting upon 
advice so consonant with his own inclina- 
tions ; and thus it came to pass that William 
Gregory, to his subsequent bitter and lasting 
regret, failed to take the tide of his for- 
tunes at the flood, and wrote to refuse the 
proffered post. In August, 1847, Parliament 
was dissolved, and Gregory again stood for 
Dublin, There being every appearance of 
a walk over, the candidate went off to 
Goodwood, the result being that John 
Reynolds, a Radical spouter, who in 
Gregory’s absence offered himself to the 
electors, defeated him at the poll by ninety- 
five votes. Thus a second time had the 
unlucky plunger to pay dearly for unseason- 
able indulgence in his darling sport. After 
an abortive attempt to win a seat in Galway 
County, he accepted the inevitable, and for 
the next ten years remained a stranger to 
the House. 

In 1857 Gregory re-entered Parliament, 
this time as member for Galway County. 
During the ten years’ interval—owing 
partly to the hard times following on the 
famine of 1845, partly to his persistent 
efforts to redeem all his losses and liabilities 
by a single brilliant stroke on the Turf—he 
had become desperately involved, and had 
ultimately been forced to sell two-thirds of 
the family estate. A visit to Kinvara, once 
an outlying portion of the property (upon 
which in the Famine years the rates had 
been 18s. in the pound, “and that a 
fictitious pound, for it was never paid!”’), 





rent! 








'served to convert Gregory into an ardent 


tenant-righter. The land was poor and 
stony, and had been sold in Dublin to one 
Comerford, a carpenter, who paid for it 
with borrowed capital. As soon as he 
had been given possession, the rapacious 
monster raised the rent so as to pay 5 per 
cent. on the borrowed money, and to yield 
himself a large income besides. The ruin 
and despair of the rack-rented people, who 
in the Gregorys’ time had never been asked 
even for the old rent in full, so affected 
William Gregory that, from the day of his 
visit to the day of his death, he remained 
a staunch supporter of the Irish tenants’ 
cause. And thus it happened that the same 
man who in 1842 had been returned for 
Dublin, in the very teeth of the Liberator, by 
the Rev. ‘* Thrash’em ” (Tresham) Greg and 
his 1500 Protestant operatives (bought at 
£3 a head), was now proclaimed knight of 
the shire for a county in Connaught maiaoly 
through the aid of the Roman Catholic 
bishops of Galway and Kilmacduagh, who 
wisely preferred a sympathetic heretic to an 
orthodox candidate (Capt. Bellew) apt to 
give himself airs. 

The crying wrong under which the 
tenants groaned was, of course, the insta- 
bility of their tenure of the land. In those 
days notices to quit “ fell like snowflakes.” 
The largest landcwners in Ireland (the Law 
Life Insurance Company) regularly handed 
a notice to quit to every tenant on their 
property, together with the receipt for the 
In order partially to remedy this 
evil, Gregory, in 1866, joined forces with 
Sir Colman O'Loughlin, the member for 


a very moderate Bill : 


‘*Where there was no written agreement, a 
lease of twenty-one years was presumed... . 
Where the tenancy was annual, the tenaut was 
empowered to deduct county cess, and distraint 
was forbidden. Compensation in case of eject- 
ment of a yearly tenant was exacted, except in 
case of non-payment of rent.” 

Truly, when judged by the standard of 
recent legislation, a very moderate Bill! 
Had it passed, the result would have been 
a general granting of leases, and Ireland 
would have been at peace for twenty-one 
years. 

‘Before I introduced the Bill I met Mr. 
Gladstone going out of the House, and I be- 
sought him to stay and hear what I had to 
say, and to help me if he approved. He said: 
‘Let me look at your Bill,’ and ran his eye 
Over the headings of the clauses. ‘ Why, you 
want,’ said he, ‘to interfere with the management 
of a man’s own property! I will have nothing 
to do with it’ (ejaculating these last words with 
the greatest emphasis). We failed in making 
our way with our Bill.” 

Verily, tempora mutantur. 

Again, in 1870, when Mr. Gladstone in- 
troduced his Land Bill for Ireland, Gregory, 
with the full consent of the delegates of the 
tenant farmers assembled in London, formu- 
lated certain proposals for the guidance of 
the Government, promising that, if they 
were adopted, the land question would never 
be heard of again. These included: (1) 
The establishment of a Land Court, open 
to both landlord and tenant; (2) the 
adoption of existing rents as the basis of a 
legalised settlement ; and (3) the empower- 





ing of the tenant to sell his goodwill in all 
cases, whether of eviction or of voluntary 
departure. Sir John Gray brought forward 
these suggestions in Committee, but was 
opposed in every instance by the Govern- 
ment. And yet, as the whole world knows, 
Mr. Gladstone’s second Land Bill of 1880 
was entirely founded on these three pro- 
posals, though with certain injudicious 
additions of his own! So true is it that 
every dealing of England with Ireland 
comes too late. 

Of the many other interests and activities 
of William Gregory, of his eiforts to ex- 
tend the usefulness of the British Museum ; 
of his connexion with the National Gallery, 
to which he left a Savoldo, a Jan S:een 
monochrome, and two Velasquez ; of his tour 
in the States (during which he arrived three 
days after the “ Revolution of Harper's 
Ferry,” at the very scone of the foray, and 
actually rode to Washington in the train 
which carried John Brown to his trial and 
execution); of his endeavours to secure the 
independence of the Danubian Principalities, 
and his warm espousal of the Southern 
Cause on the outbreak of the American War 
in 1861; of these, and many other matters 
which occupied Gregory’s attention during 
the years of his parliamentary life, we can 
do no more than make the briefest possible 
passing mention. Nor can we stay to tell 
of his cordial reception by the brilliant 
London society of the Forties ; of his friend- 
ship with Lady Jersey, and the curious 
cause which, for a time, interrupted it ; of 
his attendance (in a dress worth £80) at 
Her Majesty’s al poudre on June 6, 1845, 
and the picturesque assemblage afterwards 
of the bewigged and powdered eighteenth 
century gallants in the supper room at 
Crockford’s; or of his cordial intimacies 
with Dan O'Connell, Lord George Bentinck, 
Lord Dunkellin, the Earl of Lincoln, 
and hosts of others—men of every con- 
ceivable shade of political opinion. Of 
the stories he relates concerning this period 
of his life some are “‘ chestnuts,” and one 
at least is neither new nor true. Had 
Lady Gregory consulted her Dictionary of 
National Biography, she would have seen that 
Barnes, the editor of the Zimes, died of the 
effects of a surgical operation in May, 1841, 
and therefore could not possibly have written 
out the cheque for £500 which, on p. 86 of 
this volume, he is stated to have filled in 
and handed to Mrs. Norton, as the price of 
an important state secret which she is stated 
to have coaxed out of her unsuspecting 
admirer, Sidney Herbert, during a téte-d-tcle 
dinner on December 4, 1845. Perhaps as 
good a thing as can be found in the book 
is contained in the following paragraph, 
which we quote from Sir William’s review 
of Lord Palmerston’s Administration, and 
with which, most regretfully, we take our 
leave of this entertaining and, let us add, 
instructive volume : 

‘‘ England soon found out the loss of the clear 
head, the solid judgment, and the firm hand 
of Lord Palmerston, when Lord Russell suc- 
ceeded him, and Mr. Gladstone assumed the 
leadership of the House of Commons. Hitherto 
Lord Palmerston had always repressed Mr. 
Gladstone’s exubcrances, quietly but irresistibly. 
Since then, except for brief intervals, Mr. 
Gladstone has had a free hand, and Egypt and 
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Ireland can attest the consequences. A member 
of Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet gave me an 
amusing description of their proceedings. At 
the beginning of the session, Mr. Gladstone 
used to come in, charged to the muzzle with 
all sorts of schemes of all sorts of reforms which 
were absolutely necessary in his opinion to be 
immediately undertaken. Lord Palmerston used 
to look fixedly at the paper before him, saying 
nothing until there was a lull in Gladstone’s 
outpouring. He then rapped the table and 
said cheerfully, ‘Now, my lords and gentle- 
men, let us get to business,’ ” 


T. Hurcurson. 








A History of Cabinets. By W. M. Torrens. 
(W. H. Allen.) 


Tus book, the last of Mr. Torrens’s works, 
is also the one on which he bestowed the 
most labour and research. It is the most 
ambitious in its design, the widest in its 
scope; and upon it his reputation as an 
historian is most likely to rest. There is, 
then, something doubly pathetic in the fact 
that he died just before it appeared—“ just 
as the last proof-sheets had been returned to 
the printers.” It is impossible in reviewing 
it not to wish to be alive rather to its merits 
than to its faults, seeing that the author, 
who might have defended himself against 
strictures or made good confessed defects, has 
passed away. Mr. Torrens had laboured for 
many years under an affection of the eyesight, 
which prevented him from either writing 
his own manuscript or correcting his own 
proofs, and made him in these respects 
dependent on the services of changing 
amaouenses. It is to be regretted that their 
services seem to have been somewhat per- 
functorily rendered. For certain peculiari- 
ties of style no doubt Mr. Torrens was him- 
self responsible, such as a singular addiction 
to the repeated use of unusual words, ‘“ im- 
prescriptible,” ‘‘ inveteracy,” ‘ the intercept 
of the Commonwealth,” “ interjaculate,” 
“Carteret’s habitual spurn of the vermiculate 
questionings and cavils of his colleagues ” ; 
but in the correction of the proofs, slips of 
grammar, and more than slips of spelling, 
do his work an injustice for which he was 
in no respect responsible. A serious his- 
torical work ought not to be allowed 
to call anybody a “‘persond gratd,” as 
this does twice over, to print “rights” 
for “ rites,” and ‘‘ council” for ‘‘ counsel ”; 
nor should we have to read that “ the event, 
long awaited, conferred a step in rank, at 
which his wife was said to be more elated 
than him.” Considering, too, the bulk of 
the book, and that it is made up very 
largely from manuscript sources not very 
accessible to the public, it deserved an index, 
which, instead of giving the clue only to 
proper names, would have referred the 
student to subjects as well. With a few 
almost mechanical improvements this his- 
tory might have been made a very useful 
work of reference. As it is, for want of a 
table of contents and two more pages of 
index, only those are likely to consult it | 
who have the time to read and digest it 
thoroughly, or the patience to be their own 
guides when the index fails them. 

It is not quite easy to discover the scope 
of this book from its title, nor yet to 
suggest a title that would have better 








represented its scope. After a brief intro- 
duction, covering the years from 1688 to 
1714, the history begins with the accession 
of George the First, and thenceforward 
proceeds, year by year, and with great 
detail, till it concludes with the death of 
George II. This period is chosen because 
in Mr. Torrens’s judgment it covered the 
whole growth of executive government by 
means of a cabinet. William was his own 
Prime Minister, and, in spite of the re- 
striction of his prerogatives, remained so to 
the end of his life. Under the weaker rule 
of Anne came a change, a change perhaps 
less due to weakness than to discretion : 


‘‘In outward semblance all went on as 

before. Every minister knelt to Anne, as his 
predecessor had knelt to her grandfather, and 
to her would-be despotic sire; and, if all had 
not the careful and scrupulous wisdom of the 
Lord Treasurer, or the grace of sympathy and 
devotion of the Captain-General, there was not 
one of them who would not have repudiated 
the idea that he held office by any other tenure 
than that of Her Majesty’s pleasure. Never- 
theless, there came about by degrees a trans- 
mutation of things in the working of the 
Executive, which, had it been anticipated in 
the days of Pym and Strafford, would have 
averted civil war, and much that followed in its 
train. It is curious to observe with what good 
temper and good nature, with what dignity and 
prudence, Anne allowed herself to be led during 
the greater portion of her reign, and that, so 
long as the delicacy of deference and duty 
was shown her, she hardly seems to have 
thought of asking the dangerous question, 
which shall govern England—the Crown that 
cannot be called to account, save by revolu- 
tion, or individual ministers, that Parliament 
may depose by a majority of one?” 
On Anne’s death, slight and unimpressive a 
matter as the demise of the crown appeared 
to be, it became at least clear that absolu- 
tism in the executive administration was a 
thing of the past. With monarchs alien 
in speech and sympathy, whose interests 
lay abroad, and who attached no adherents 
to their persons at home, the supersession 
of the king by his ministers became as easy 
as it was inevitable. Indistinctly at first, 
clearly enough afterwards, those monarchs 
themselves became alive to the fact : ‘‘ Your 
ministers, Sir,’ said Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke after reading His Majesty a lecture, 
‘« are only your instruments of government.”’ 
The king smiled and said bitterly, ‘‘ Ministers 
are the king in this country.” No doubt 
this change came about in a sufficiently 
tortuous and self-seeking way; and the clique 
of nobles, in whose hands cabinet govern- 
ment became an accepted fact, were perhaps 
equally unconscious and undesirous of play- 
ing the part of founders of a constitution. 
To found a fortune, to consolidate a family 
connexion, or to build a palace, was enough 
for them. Still, when George IT. died, 


‘* Cabinet rule had been upon its trial for nearly 
half a century, and, despite many blemishes and 
errors, its superiority to the systems of govern- 
ment that had preceded it was tacitly accepted 
by the nation. Dynastic controversies had been 
laid to rest, and civil strife, endangering the 
public peace, was heard of no more. The 
crown devolved without question or grudge 
upon the next lineal heir, but, shorn of the 
power to perplex or disturb the com- 
munity by the gratification of arbi whim, 





it was no longer an object of jealousy or 








fear. The supremacy of Parliament had 
been gradually established—not only in the 
making of laws but in the power of enforcing 
them; for the ministers, who in combination 
formed the Executive, though nominally 
appointed by the King, were, as everybody 
knew, co-optatively chosen by the chiefs of the 
party that happened to be in power.” 


For the period of time which he selected 
it may be doubted whether Mr. Torrens did 
not write his book on too extensive a scale; 
for the complete growth of cabinet govern- 
ment, as indicated in his above-quoted 
conclusion, it is almost certainly too short, 
and, after all, the growth of cabinet govern- 
ment in England is rather a subject for a 
substantial essay than for two bulky narra- 
tive volumes. As it is, he has written not 
a history of cabinet government, nor a 
history of cabinets, but the history of some 
cabinets. The huge mass of correspondence 
preserved by the families of the chief poli- 
ticians of the early Georgian period is not 
only a rich mine of historical material for 
any study of their times, but the best for 
the examination of the somewhat subter- 
ranean arts and artifices of the first 
cabinets. This mine Mr. Torrens worked 
carefully and laboriously, and in the result 
was almost too much loaded with his 
materials. To trace the intrigues and record 
the rivalries of ministers, to whom cabinet 
solidarity was only beginning to be known, 
requires not only considerable fulness of 
narrative, but also a great wealth of quota- 
tion. The defect of this otherwise valuable 
history is that it wants proportion and 
cohesion, leaves on the reader’s mind a 
certain bewilderment, and seems to have 
been written upon no really definite plan. 
On the other hand, the subject necessarily 
involved a biographical treatment; and, 
though needlessly hostile to Walpole, Mr. 
Torrens’s sketches of the characters of 
the statesmen whose strategy he is un- 
folding are always interesting and often 
brilliant. He abounds in happy sarcasms 
and caustic touches : 


‘‘The Irish Peerage [was] too often treated 
as a sort of outhouse of honour, where the 
waifs and strays of fortune were glad to stable 
their horses until called within the circle of 
privileged nobility.” 

“The Executive knack of judiciously saying 
nothing at considerable length, with a certain 
air of good-nature and sympathy, was then, as 
now, regarded as a gift of governing genius.” 


‘‘Immigrant monarchy’”’ for the principle 
represented by the house of Brunswick, and 
“the working capital of corruption” for 
secret service money, are neat phrases ; while 
of George II. before Dettingen it is cruelly 
written : 


‘* George II. grew impatient of mere prominence 
in the picture of still life hitherto presented 
by the Court of England since his accession. 
Nature, he often suspected, had meant him for 
a great general. The lust of war, not for the 
sake of territorial acquisition—for of this he 
did not dream—but for the sake of fighting, as 
classical education taught every great king he 
ought to fight, stirred his soul. What would 
his contemporaries of France and Austria or 
Poland thivk of him if he remained for ever 
shut 2 thus tamely in his island-paddock, 
never daring to clear territorial fences or make 


@ royal rush in any direction? Even his hated 
kinsman, Frederick of Prussia, would look 
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down upon him if he did not form some offen- 
sive alliance, sack some city, or cause a respect- 
able number of some neighbour’s soldiery to 
bite the dust. Then there was the martial 
honour of England to be maintained, which 
providence had entrusted to his keeping. How 
could he justify himself to his loyal subjects if 
he never led any of them out to be slaughtered 
in the good old style of his predecessors ?”’ 


Too much devotion, however, to the early 
history of English cabinets has the effect of 
rather souring a writer’s style and destroy- 
ing the perspective of his judgment. He 
paints a series of portraits in tones more 
sombre than upon a broader view they 
need to be. As read in Mr. Torrens’s pages, 
the history of England during about sixty 
years is an almost unbroken record of 
self-seeking, intrigue, place-hunting, cor- 
ruption, and lies, The statesmen whose 
names are recorded there seem to be divisible 
into able rogues and stupid rogues. Yet, 
bad as they were and discreditable as are 
many of the incidents of that epoch, who 
can look upon what England then was and 
did, and still more upon what she after- 
wards became, and agree that this is a fair 
or adequate way of dealing with her 
history? The Jistory of Cabinets is a 
valuable store of materials, often new and 
always curious; it is a vigorous and in- 
teresting, sometimes a brilliant, study of 
one side of our political history; but it 
is too one-sided to be definitive, and, on 
the whole, too pessimistic to be just. Mr. 
Torrens’s last work is, beyond doubt, an 
important contribution to our knowledge of 
the eighteenth century; but it leaves the 
field still waiting for the labours of other 
hands, 

J. A. Hamirron, 








English Whist and English Whistplayers. By 
W. P. Courtney. (Bentley.) 


Tus is unquestionably the most lively book 
on a delightful subject that it has ever been 
my good fortune to come across; and Mr. 
Courtney’s thorough acquaintance, not only 
with the literature but with the unwritten 
records of the whist-table, places his work 
at the head of what is now a pretty exten- 
sive literature of the game. His history of 
whist itself is as complete as can be found 
in Cavendish ; but the special charm of the 
book lies in the endless anecdotes of the 
leading men and women who, from the 
time of Dean Swift to the present day, a 
period of nearly two centuries, have been 
devoted to this pastime. The number of 
celebrated characters, literary and otherwise, 
whom Mr. Courtney is able to connect with 
the game would seem to show that the 
real difficulty would be to find persons who 
were successful in any career who were not 
whistplayers. Prelates, the clergy at large, 
lawyers, soldiers, kings and their sub- 
jects at whist afford matter for a series 
of amusing stories, not often to be found 
within one volume. To name all the literary 
men connected with our game would be 


impossible. Among the leading warriors 
and sovereigns devoted to the game we find 
the two Napoleons, Marlborough, Lord 
Clive (who killed himself in the middle of 
an unfinished rubber), Sir John Malcolm, 





Bliicher (more, however, of a gambler than 
a whistplayer), and the great Moltke, who, 
to close all his triumphs, made a grand 
‘slam ” on the night before his death. 

The great Napoleon was not great at 
the whist-table, and a characteristic story is 
told of him at St. Helena. At a private 
party of whist he took out four Napoleons 
to use as markers, and one of the young 
ladies took up one of the coins and asked 
him what it was. The polite hero snatched 
it rather roughly from her, and, pointing to 
the impression, exclaimed, ‘‘O’est moi.” 
The annoyance caused by this incident 
ruffled him so much that he made a misdeal. 
The party begged him to try again, and he 
did so with the same result. His counten- 
ance then displayed the rages of convulsive 
fury, and his anger was not appeased until 
the house had been searched for old cards, 
which could be more easily dealt. Mean- 
time the unhappy Count Las Casas, his 
only attendant, was ordered to sit down 
at a spare table to play the cards alone 
until they should run smoothly (p. 154). 
Louis Philippe showed equal regard for 
the coin that bore his name. He dropped 
a Louis on the carpet while playing whist, 
and arrested the progress of the game to 
look for it, whereupon a foreign ambassador, 
who was one of the party, set fire to a billet 
of 1,000 francs to give light to the king 
under the table (p. 254), As a general rule 
warriors are greater adepts at whist than 
doctors. But there are always exceptions. 
Dr. Arnal, a physician to the third Napoleon, 
was a skilful player, and pitiless to the 
faults of those who associated with him in his 
pleasures. He was playing at the Tuileries 
with a General A——, who committed 
every kind of whist enormity. It was soon 
observed that at each blunder the doctor’s 
annoyance increased, and that as instances 
of imbecility occurred he fidgeted more and 
more on his chair: twenty times, at least, 
he checked any further display of his 
indignation by a supreme effort. At last 
the general crowned the edifice of his folly 
with so dreadful a brioche that the doctor lost 
all patience. Looking fixedly at his partner, 
he hissed out the words, with sufficient 
loudness for the whole of the company to 
hear, ‘‘ Yes, it is very clear that it is not 
very difficult to become a general” (p. 158). 
From Mr. Ceurtney’s pages it would appear 
that doctors when they have become pro- 
ficient are inclined to be severe on their 
partners. A certain Dr. Belman was 
playing: whist one a an elderly 
spinster. She trumped his best card, and 
at the end of the hand the’doctor asked the 
reason why. ‘The lady’s soft reply did not 
succeed in turning away the wrath of the 
infuriated gentleman.|;,‘‘ Oh, Dr. Belman, I 
judged it judicious!” was her smiling 
answer. His fury burst all bounds. He 
thundered out in ever increasing harshness of 
tone—‘‘ Judicious! Judicious!! Judicious!!! 
You old fool!” »The lady ‘never played 
again (p. 106). I would recommend to the 
attention of the unfortunate player who 
objects to the vituperation of a bullying 
he amp example of Colley,Cibber, who, 

eing & very cool customer and a 
addicted to swearing, thus retorted on hi 
severe critic: ‘‘ Don’t be angry, General, 
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for, damme, I can play ten times worse if I 
like!” (p. 308). 

To whistplayers, Mr. Courtney’s chapter 
on Clubs will prove the most interesting, 
He describes the rise and fall of Crockfords’, 
which was hardly a whist club, and which 
stood on the site of the existing Devon- 
shire Club. At the other end of St. James’s- 
street, No. 87, now the headquarters of 
the St. George’s Chess Club, is the room in 
which the most scientific whistplayers used 
to congregate every afternoon and evening— 
Grahams’ Club, called from the names of 
the proprietors, father and son, who kept it 
successively for many years. Like all whist 
clubs, it had its vicissitudes ; it was dissolved 
in 1836 to get rid of 2 few obnoxious mem- 
bers, a resource not unusually exercised in 
such institutions, and immediately recon- 
stituted. After a few more years this 
famous club was broken up by the pro- 
prietor closing its doors, on account of failure 
on the part of members to pay their sub- 
scriptions. It was at Grahams’ that 
Lord Henry Bentinck invented the Blue 
Peter. The Portland family have given 
three great men to the world: Lord William 
Bentinck, the Governor-General of India, in 
whose time a material called unker was 
first used for making roads, and he was 
hence called William the Kunkerer; Lord 
George Bentinck, the king of the Turf in 
England, who, when the great Country 
Party was betrayed, abandoned the loved 
pursuit of a lifetime to defend a lost cause ; 
and Lord Henry Bentinck, the rival of 
James Clay for the throne of whist, and the 
inventor of the Blue Peter. Mr. Courtney 
gives the history of the other leading whist 
clubs—-the Portland, the Baldwin, the 
Westminster, and the St. James’s. This 
last club he describes as still flourishing at 
87, St. James’s-street, but he will be sorry 
to hear that it also has been closed, and for 
the same reason as its predecessor, the 
Grahams’. One of the best rooms for whist 
in London is again vacant, and at the dis- 
posal of any club desirous of inheriting such 
great traditions. 

The card-rooms of the great social and 
political clubs are secret reunions open only 
to the members, to which no stranger is 
ever admitted, whatever other hospitality 
may be extended. Beyond the circle of the 
members themselves, and the traditions 
that descend among them from generation 
to generation, the secrets of those card- 
rooms are not exposed to the public gaze. 
Mr. Courtney draws the curtain, to some ex- 
tent, as regards the Garrick, ‘he Athenaeum, 
and his own favourite haunt in the Reform 
Club, to the members frequenting which 
card-room his book is dedicated. ‘* Whist 
at the Carlton,” says Mr. Courtney, “‘ has 
never flourished with the same vigour as in 
its political rival, and a few years since it 
died away.” Mr. Courtney’s knowledge on 
this mysterious subject must be founded on 


rumour only, but I fear the rumour is too . 


correct. I have played with a member of 
the Carlton who goes to other quarters for 
his whist, and he wickedly informed me 
that in the card-room of our headquarters 
he was obliged to acknowledge that we 
belonged to the stupid party. 

Mr. Courtney concludes with a careful 
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the game. He is thoroughly just in his 
account of Hoyle, Mathews, Cavendish, 
James Olay, Procter, and General Drayson, 
to all of whom he gives their merited meed 
of praise. He is, in my opinion, far too 
laudatory of Dr. Pole, whose whist teaching 
has that utter absence of practicality which 
is the chief merit of all the other authors I 
have mentioned. His list of whist-books 
is, I should think, complete ; for I was sur- 
prised to find among them whist hands to 
illustrate Oavendish’s system of play, pub- 
lished in 1863, by A. C. and B. D., of Kurnool, 
in India. I think I must have known these 

entlemen when I was head of that district, 
oe 1860 to 1866, and, doubtless, played 
many a rubber with them during those 
years. 

In conclusion, I beg to thank Mr. 
Courtney heartily for his delightful volume, 
and to recommend it unreservedly to all 
whistplayers. Every card-room in London 
and the provinces should have a copy, for it 
is exactly the kind of book to beguile its 
members during those painful half hours 
in which they may be waiting to make up 
a rubber. 

James Innes Mincury, 








Cornellii Taciti de Germania. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Map, by H. 
Furneaux. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


“Wao would leave Italy for Germany, 
unless Germany were his Fatherland?” 
asks Tacitus. Mr. Furneaux, to the gratifi- 
cation of students, passes from the Annals 
to the Germania; but he carries with him an 
eye trained in a wider sphere. No justice 
could be done to the Agricola or Germania 
by an editor who was not familiar with the 
larger works. The real character and object 
of the Germania must be settled by con- 
sideration of those greater units. Not only 
must we ask where it could be inserted if 
(as has been sometimes thought) it were a 
section out of the Histories, but a careful 
study of the style is needful to determine 
whether it belongs to the same phase of 
the author’s literary activity as the Histories 
do. In period, they are much the same; 
but a comparison of the two works would 
show, Mr. Furneaux says, that the Germania 
is ‘fully intermediate in style between 
Histories and Annals, and represents a 
period in which the historian is still at times 
subordinate to the orator.” Mr. Furneaux 
seems to lean to the idea that the Germania 
may have been written for insertion in the 
Histories, then taken out, enlarged, and 
published separately. The material may 
have grown on Tacitus’s hands, and there 
was a possible reason for publishing the 
essay at what appears to be its date of 
publication. Both Domitian and Trajan had 
done much to draw attention to Germany : 
Trajan had established a defensive policy 
in that country at which ‘‘the more ardent 
spirits would be disappointed ” ; and Tacitus 
might well come forward to support the 
policy of prudence by showing “ the vast 
extent and overwhelming numbers of the 
tribes of Germany, and the climatic, 
physical, and economical obstacles to its 
subjugation.” 





criticism and list of all preceding writers on | Tacitus’ account of the Germans must 


always be little less interesting to English- 
men than it is to the present dwellers 
between Rhine and Vistula; and it is 
gratifying to find the work of scholars 
in both countries brought to a focus 
in an introduction and notes of moderate 
compass but nearly exhaustive grasp. 
Extreme thoroughness is the mark of 
Mr. Furneaux’s work, and the present 
edition, uniform with his Annals, gives him 
space enough. Perfectly unalarmed by the 
authority of German editors and critics, he 
judges for himself; and, though alternative 
views are stated, he will not abdicate the 
functions of an editor by refusing to give 
his readers a firm lead. This remark is true 
of both notes and introduction. The latter 
is more complete than his modesty claims it 
to be, especially in the admirable section 
on “The account given by Tacitus, and its 
value,”’ wherein the relation of the Germania 
to early English institutions is handled. 
The text adopted is generally that of Halm, 
but not invariably. A noteworthy feature 
of the commentary is its close attention to 
the art of Tacitus’ composition and to the 
links which unite the chapters and larger 
divisions. 

Having said so much in general terms, 
we may now briefly discuss three passages : 
(1) OC. 3. Fucsse apud eos et Herculem memor- 
ant, primumque omnium virorum fortium iturt 
in proelia canunt. ‘As the prototype of 
brave men,” says Mr. Furneaux; but this 
is perhaps putting more meaning on the 
words than they can bear, or need bear, 
seeing that the same sense can be got by 
suggestion in a plainer way. Why not 
simply translate: ‘‘He is named first in 
their war-songs,” before all other brave 
men? Why first? As an example, per- 
haps. (2) ©. 6. Jn rectum aut uno flexu 
dextros agunt, ita conjuncto orbe ut nemo 
posterior sit, “* So keeping line as they wheel 
that no one drops behind the one next to 
him” (Furneaux). If we are to read orbe, 
not ordine, we might make more of its 
special force. I should understand Tacitus 
to mean that German horses (and horse- 
men), unlike trained Roman horses, practise 
only one turn in riding exercises, say to the 
right. But that turn is continued in a 
constant curve to the right until the head 
of the little column meets the tail, and you 
cannot say which is head and which is tail 
any longer. (3) ©. 12, about travelling 
judges: Centeni singulis ex plebe comites 
consilium simul et auctoritas adsunt, ‘ As 
advisers and with power to decide” (Fur- 
neaux). Considering that the verdict of a 
Roman consilium was binding on the magis- 
trate, this seems tautologous. Is it possible 
that auctoritas means that the hundred 
followers were more than mere jurymen, 
because they lent weight to the judge, as 
being there to enforce the decision? Thus 
we should have two uses found, just as 
certain other followers have two usesin C 13 
(decus and praesidium). Auctoritatem in C, 39 
appeals to the same two ideas of weight and 
strength. 

Franxuin T. Ricuarps. 
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John Bull § Co. The Great Colonial Branches 
of the Firm: Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa. By Max 
O’Rell. (Frederick Warne.) 


Our old friend Max O’Rell gives in the 
present volume an account of a lecturing 
tour, which occupied about two years, in 
Canada, the United States, some of the 
Pacific Islands, Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, and South Africa. Long as he 
has lived in England, he remains a thorough 
Frenchman, lively and epigrammatic; pte- 
judiced and inaccurate, but always amusing. 
The greater part of the book is taken 
up with Australia, and we doubt the Aus- 
tralians being pleased with his account of 
them. He is not much in love with them 
or with their country. Their religion bores 
and their drunkenness disgusts him. If 
he ever comes near being a bore himself, 
it is when he is running down the Pro- 
testant religion: it is, indeed, a blemish 
in his book that he should go out of his 
way to attack persistently every form of 
Protestantism. Here is a specimen of the 
drunkenness of the Australians : 


“In the town of X. [Victoria] I had occasion 
to go and see the mayor. I found him tipsy. 
On leaving his presence I went to the office of 
the town clerk. He was tipsy. From there 
my manager and I went to call upon the 
director of the principal bank. He was tipsy. 
The proprietor of the hotel where I was staying 
was in bed, suffering from deliriwm tremens. 
The same night, at my lecture, the police had 
to eject from the front seats two individuals 
who, by their conduct, were preventing the 
audience from following me. One was a 
prominent person in the town, and the other 
was the worthy representative of the district in 
Parliament.” 

What strikes one as incomplete in this 
story is that the policemen were not tipsy 
too! Now as to their eating: 

‘‘ The Australians pass the greater part of their 
time at table. At seven they take tea and 
bread and butter. At half-past eight they 
breakfast off cold meat, chops or steaks, eggs 
and bacon, and tea. At eleven most of them 
take a light lunch of beer and biscuit, or tea 
and bread and butter, according to their sex. 
At one, or half-past, they dine, and again the 
teapot is in requisition. At three afternoon 
tea is served and swallowed. From six to 
seven all Australia, broadly speaking, is taking 
its third meal, and again drinking tea. Those 
who stay a all late sometimes supplement 
this with a light collation at ten.” 

The reader will find many shrewd obser- 
vations on the various questions and diffi- 
culties of the day, and on the future of the 
colonies. Mr. Max O’Rell is no believer in 
confederation. He says: 

‘If there is one profound conviction that I 
have acquired in all my travels among the 
Anglo-Saxous in the different parts of the 
world, it is that the colonies do not want 
confederation, and will never move towards 
the realisation of this dream.” 

He does full justice to the great qualities 
of English statesmen and administrators as 
displayed in the foundation and manage- 
ment of the colonies, and gives this testi- 
mony to our freedom : 

‘‘T have travelled over a great part of the 
earth’s surface, have lived in the two great 
republics of the world, France and America ; 





and it is my firm conviction that there exists, 
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on this planet, but one people perfectly free, 
from a political and social point of view, and 
that is the English.” 


That John Bull § Co. will give much | 


pleasure is certain. The English is excel- 
lent ; now and then only does the foreign 
origin of the writer betray itself, as in 
Society for the Promulgation of the Gospel for 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; but 
such slips are rare. There is a touch of 
pathos in the last page: after years of travel 
through new countries, and looking in vain 
for something to remind him of former 
generations, he is asked by Sir Thomas 
Upington, of Cape Town— 

‘«* Well, after all these long travels, what are 
you going todo now?’ ‘ What am I going to 
do?’ is the reply, ‘I am going to Europe 
to look at some old wall with a bit of ivy 
on it,’” 

Witiram WicknaM, 





NEW NOVELS. 
One Fair Daughter. By Frank Frankfort 
Moore. In 3 vols, (Ilutchinson.) 


Children of Circumstance. By ‘‘TIota.” In 
3 vols. (Hutchinson. ) 


The Daughters of Danaus. 
(Bliss, Sands & Foster.) 


Ventured in Vain. By Reginald E. Salwey. 
In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


A Scn of Reuben. By Silas K, Hocking, 
(Frederick Warne.) 


The Beechcourt Mystery. By Carlton Strange. 
(Newnes. ) 


Suspected, By F. P. Rathbun. (Henderson.) 


Mr. Frank Franxrort Moore has several 
good points as a writer of fiction. He has 
fair constructive power, and a peculiarly 
light and easy vein of porsiflage which 
would relieve the most threadbare theme 
from dulness, One Fair Daughter is charm- 
ing in its slightly cynical but not spiteful 
humour, and its obiter dicta upon the social 
ethics of the day, These are characteristics 
which will probably win for the author 
more popularity in the clubroom than in 
the boudoir. Irony, wit, and satire are lost 
upon the majority of womankind, but the 
male reader will have many a quiet smile 
over the amusing caricatures of London life 
that crop up in almost every chapter. The 
year in which the events of the present 
novel occurred was memorable in the West 
End for the Introspection craze, a name which 
tolerably well explains itself; it had been 
preceded by the Costermongers’ year and the 
Skirtdancers’ year, while in the far-off past 
had been years devoted to the Cowboy, the 
Divorce Court, the Submerged Tenth, and 
the Slums. In his romantic scenes Mr. 
Moore lays on the paint with considerable 
thickness, reminding one of the Bulwer- 
Lytton and Disraeli treatment of such sub- 
jects; and though, perhaps, there is little 
material now left with which a society novel 


By Mona Oaird. 


can shock the susceptibilities of the age, 
it must be confessed that Mr. Moore, in 
nautical metaphor, sometimes steers exceed- 
ingly close to the wind. In the novel under 
notice Miss Philippa Liscomb and Mr. 
Maurice Wentworth love one another with 


F devotion almost too profound to be in- 
dicated in language, until Alice Heath- 
| field, Maurice’s betrothed wife, awkwardly 
appears upon the scene, when Philippa at 
/once withdraws from the competition and 
| insists upon the gentleman fulfilling his 
heneunable obligations. Here we have 
self-surrender of a high type, altogether 
praiseworthy and respectable. And when 
she hears that the newly-married bride, 


| having become acquainted on her wedding 


day with some early scandal connected with 
Maurice, has declined to fulfil ordinary 
hymeneal requirements, we may pardon her 
for feeling due concern on his behalf. But 
that her self-surrender should forthwith 
take the shape of throwing herself, by her 
own invitation, into her lover’s arms, and 
retiring with him to a secluded country 
village for a fortnight, in order to recom- 
pense him in some way for the loss of sensual 
enjoyment, of which she has been in a 
manner the cause, is certainly a dénowement 
more original than edifying. 


A novel of a totally different kind to the 
above is Children of Circumstance. Although 
the writer cannot resist the feminine tempta- 
tion to introduce as the principal male 
figure a rather invertebrate specimen of the 
sex, though the book ends without settling 
the final etenes of the principal characters, 
and though the only important love-scene 
that occurs in its pages is conducted on both 
sides with the easy pleasantry of a dis- 
passionate flirtation, there is plenty of 
powerful writing throughout. The story is 
mainly connected with some of the darker 
sides of London life, and the quixotic efforts 
of Margaret Dering, a girl of twenty, to 
reclaim the fallen women of the West End. 
The fact that neither the methods nor the 
results of her process could, under any 
circumstances, be capable of realisation in 
actual life, need not be counted as any dis- 
paragement of the author’s sincere und 
spirited effort to inspire a tenderer feeling 
towards the erring humanity whose lot she 
describes. The theme is, of course, by no 
means a new one, and Wilkie Collins’ New 
Magdalene will at once occur as a novel 
written with similar purpose ; but it may be 
doubted whether the trenchant satire of the 
latter work is to be compared for real 
effectiveness with the dignified pathos of 
“ Tota’s” handiwork. A word must be said 
for the characters of the story: they are 
drawn with a masterly hand, and the 
analysis of motives and actions is conducted 
with an appreciative humour which stamps 
the book as a worthy successor to 4 Yellow 
Aster, the novel which first brought this 
author into notice. 


The name of Mona OCaird is associated 
with a controversy which assumed some 
prominence in the holiday season five or 
six years ago, and which is kept up in 
a languishing form even now. It might 
reasonably be presumed that a novel from her 
pen would embody this lady’s pronounced 
opinions upon the duties and privileges— 
more especially the privileges—of woman 
in the married state; and Zhe Daughters of 
Danaus does not belie expectations. Its 
theme throughout is the revolt, or up- 








heaval, or emancipation—or whatever the 








proper term may be—of the weaker sex. 
The principal characters are Hadria and 
Algitha, two sisters of an advanced and 
rebellious type of womanhood. The latter 
goes off upon a mission to the East End, 
where, appropriately perhaps, she marries 
a Socialist. We do not, however, hear 
so much about her as about her sister 
Hadria, a most emphatic and outspoken 
young person, who looks upon marriage as 
a degrading bondage, and considers that a 
woman with a child in her arms is “ the 
symbol of an abasement, an indignity moro 
complete, more disfiguring and terrible than 
any form of humiliation that the world has 
ever seen.” After such a vigorous ex- 
pression of opinion 1s this, it is somewhat 
strange to find the young lady condescend- 
ing to submit to the degrading bondage she 
has denounced, and to marry an exceed- 
ingly commonplace person named Hubert 
Temperley. The inconsistency of her pro- 
cedure no doubt suggested itself to her 
in due course, as, after a short spell of 
marriage, we find her taking a trip to Paris 
on her own account to study music, and 
also engaging in a deliberate course of 
flirtation with Professor Theobald, a man of 
immoral character, whose efforts to allure 
her from the path of virtue she has, 
however, the courage to resist. It is not 
easy to decide whether the author means 
Hadria’s career to be a model or a warning ; 
from certain expressions towards the end of 
the book one is tempted to believe she must 
have intended the latter. In point of mero 
style Mrs. Caird is an accomplished writer, 
but the constant repetition of the same 
views and arguments soon becomes weari- 
some; and, so far from having provided 
us with any solution of “the marriage 
question,” the author has done little more 
than demonstrate how exceedingly dull a 
book of five hundred pages may be made. 


Except for the presence of a hero who 
is preternaturally good and needlessly 
scrupulous, Ventured in Vain is sufficiently 
entertaining to merit favourable notice. 
The immaculate perfection of Mr. Geoffrey 
Markham has a foil in the character 
of the Reverend Latimer Legge, a parish 
clergyman of self-seeking and unscrupu- 
lous tendencies, while a stolen will and 
a wicked butler lend useful aid to 
the construction of a plot. By the help 
of her butler, Mrs. Markham, Geoffrey's 
mother, effects concealment of the will, in 
order to secure to her son the enjoyment of 
a large property, to the exclusion of his 
cousin’s widow, the rightful heir. Black- 
mailing naturally follows, and the will, as 
in duty bound, turns up towards the end of 
the book. From this it will be seen that 
the main outlines of the story are anything 
but original. Still, the details are well 
filled in, and the result is a very readable 
production. 


Mr. Hocking’s name of itself guarautees 
the character of his book: it is sure to be 
healthy and pleasant writing. 4 Son 0/ 
Reuben contains, as the title suggests, the 
story of a man resembling the patriarch of 
old, who, though his father’s firstborn, his 
might, and the beginning of his strength, 
was yet “unstable as water,” George 
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Lister, son of a Lancashire mill-owner, is 2 
young man of artistic temperament with a 
soul above cotton and yarns. Idle and 
selfish in disposition, and faithless in love, 
his downward course is assured from the 
first, without a single redeeming point 
except his affection for the child his wife 
has borne him, a woman more selfish and 
frivolous, if possible, than he is himself. 
This is not one of Mr. Hocking’s best 
books; but it is a sensible, well-written 
moral story, and worthy of a place among 
Christmas gift-books. There are several 
good illustrations. 


The Beechcourt Mystery is a novel in three 
parts, the scene of the first being laid in 
France, and that of the other two in England. 
The French episode is introductory, and 
serves to account for the appearance on 
English soil of one Martin Rapeau aud his 
pretended daughter Mathilde, who are in- 
stalled as lodgekeepers at Beechcourt Park 
by Lord Strogan, the owner, who has been 
attracted by the beauty of the French girl. 
The author of this book follows the usual 
tactics of the purely sensational novelist. 
Intrigue, robbery, and murder plentifully 
besprinkle the pages of his work. The 
incidents for the most part take place some- 
where about midnight, and whole histories 
of mysterious crime are overheard at the 
right moment by persons conveniently hiding 
behind a tree or near an open doorway. It 
is without doubt a thrilling and blood- 
curdling narrative, and fulfils its purpose 
with complete success. 


Suspected is also the story of a tragedy, 
but it is written in a totally different style. 
Here a woman is found stabbed to the 
heart, and a man, formerly her betrothed 
lover, is accused of the murder, convicted 


‘upon circumstantial evidence, and executed. 


These events take up half the book; the 
remainder is occupied with a narrative of 
discoveries which seem to implicate two or 
three different persons in the murder, until 
a confession at the end clears up the 
mystery. The writer displays some in- 
genuity in fabricating the incidents which 
throw suspicion upon totally separate parties, 
and also in concealing all clue to the real 
explanation ; but his narrative wants light- 
= of touch and is made rather needlessly 
ong. 
Joun Barrow ALLEN. 








SOME BOOKS ON FOLK-LORE. 


Folk-Tales of Angola. Fifty Tales, with 
Ki-mbundu Text, Literal English Translation, 
Introduction, and Notes. Collected and edited by 
Heli Chatelain. (Boston, U.S.A. : American Folk- 
Lore Society.) The society makes an appro- 
pnate start with its special memoirs. For the 
stock of beast-fables and other apparatus of 
folk-lore which the slave-owners imported with 
their human cargoes has flourished on American 
soil, and dominated the folk-lore both of the 
Red Indian and of the European settler. In his 
capacity as linguist to missionary and trading 
expeditions, Mr. Chatelain mastered the 
language of the Loanda natives sufficiently to 
cnable him to collect their folk-tales, proverbs, 
riddles, and songs, gathering a wealth of 
material from a field hitherto little-worked. 
The selections are prefaced by brief but 








informing chapters on the physical features of 
the Portuguese province of Angola, on the 
various subdued or semi-independent tribes 
scattered between Zambesia and the Congo 
State, whose social arrangements preserve relics 
of barbarism like the matriarchate, ‘‘ as father- 
hood is never absolutely certain,” and among 
whom slavery flourishes, not only as the usual 
result of war, but because debtors and criminals 
are saleable property and ‘‘the uncle has the 
right to dispose of his nephews and nieces as 
merchandise.” The Angolans are ‘superstitious 
deists”’ ; but the great God is a roi fainéant, 
the ma-bamba, or godlings, whose several 
functions are as numerous as those of the 
dii minores of the ancients, being the sole 
objects of sacrifices and presents. Mr. Chatelain 
passes in rapid review the several collections 
of African folk-tales, deducing from com- 
parisons of them with those published by him, 
and usefully annotated, that the several groups 
are related to a common stock. As might be 
expected, the beast-fable is the persistent 
type: not that type peculiar to India, 
in which animals act as men in the 
form of animals, and which Benfey 
explains as due to the Oriental belief in 
metempsychosis, but the genuine barbaric type, 
in which the beast-world is organised like the 
world of men. For tothe savage the affinity 
between man and beast is complete; as a 
legend of the Micmacs says: ‘‘In the be- 
ginning of things men were as animals, and 
animals as men,’’ in which, by the way, lurk 
the germs of the theory of common descent. 
Separating the few tales in Mr. Chatelain’s 
collection bearing traces of foreign influence 
from those that are unadulterated, we have 
materials which take equal rank with the South 
African collections of Dr. Bleek and Bishop 
Callaway. 


The Legend of Perseus. A Study of Tradition 
in Story, Custom, and Belief. Vol. I. ‘“‘ The 
Supernatural Birth.” By E. 8. Hartland. 
(David Nutt.) The extension of the compara- 
tive method to the materials of folk-lore is 
receiving rapid illustration, notably since the 
publication of Mr. Frazer’s Golden Bough. 
But his application of that method was largely 
inferential, whereas Mr. Hartland, striking a 
clear note in his preface, leaves us in no doubt 
as to the significance of the conclusions to 
which his “study” brings us. Mr. Frazer 
invites us in the closing sentence of his book to 
listen to the bells of Rome ringing the Angelus 
as we linger at eventide in the once sacred 
grove of Nemi, where the incarnate tree-god 
was slain; but only “he who hath ears to 
hear” will interpret the vague hint. Mr. 
Hartland, more boldly, makes the birth of 
Perseus from the fecundation of Danaé by 
Zeus in the form of a shower of gold, the text 
of discourse on legends of supernatural con- 
ceptions all the world over. Ideas, universal 
in their range and fully developed in barbaric 
culture, have persisted through every stage of 
advance, and, finally, become ‘‘ embodied in 
the faith and symbolism of the loftiest and most 
spiritual of the great religions of the world— 
the religion of civilised Europe. The figure 
of Perseus, the god-begotten, the dragon- 
slayer, very early became a type of the Saviour 
of the world.” 
analogous examples from various and scattered 
sources — classical stories, Mdirchen, Sagas, 
customs, and popular superstitions; and the 
result of comparing these is to show that, how- 
ever varied the form, the substance is identical. 
It rests on the foundation-belief that he who 
works wonders must himself be wonderful, and 
have come into the world in no ordinary way : 
born, as it may be said, not of flesh and blood. 
The theory of virtue inhering in all things is 
called in to explain the modus operandi. Hence 
the legends of the impregnation of virgins by 


Mr. Hartland gathers his | 








swallowing seeds or eggs, by smelling flowers, 
by the aid of birds, by wind or water, by sun- 
rays, or by some mysterious visitation of the 
gods; and thus is produced the raw material 
out of which the creeds of civilised faiths have 
woven their dogmas of incarnation. This 
explanation not only throws light on the 
origin of the dogmas, but acts as a solvent 
under which their disappearance is inevitable. 
Mr. Hartland may here and there have strained 
his variants to bear an interpretation which 
rather confuses than clears the main issue ; 
but even where there may be dissent from 
some of his conclusions, there will be agree- 
ment as to the skill with whieh he has dis- 
entangled a mass of valuable material and 
produced it in lively form. We shall await 
with interest the publication of the succeeding 
volumes. 

A Dictionary of British Folk-lore. Part I. 
Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; with Tunes, Singing-Rhymes, and 
Methods of Playing. Collected and edited by 
Alice B. Gomme. Vol. I. Accroshay—Nuts in 
May. (David Nutt.) Children’s Playing Games. 
(Same author and publisher.) That modern 
improvement on the old school of antiquity, 
named the folk-lorist, is ever on the search 
for survivals of custom and belief in hitherto 
neglected materials. Indeed, the materials 
interest him only so far as they are the 
amber which has preserved the fly. Not 
only folk and fairy-tale and nursery rhyme, 
but games and toys, yield their relics under 
his analysis. For the serious pursuits of man- 
hood are mimicked in the pastimes of child- 
hood. The dances and the romps, the tin 
soldiers and trumpets, the dolls and other 
apparatus of the play-room, are the offspring 
of a remote antiquity. ‘‘ Hot Cockles”’ is 
depicted in Egyptian wall-paintings, and the 
wooden toy-bird with wheels under the wings 
found in the Fayum cemetery is identical 
with one devised for Yakut and Ainu children. 
In this first instalment of a Dictionary of 
British Folk-lore, projected by Mr. G. L. 
Gomme, traditional games are dealt with. Ex- 
cluding invented games of skill, Mrs. Gomme 
has collected about 450 games, played alike by 
children and adults, or which represent the 
serious occupations of manhood, many of the 
specimens being, as Mrs. Gomme remarks, 
“unconscious folk-dramas of events and 
customs which were, at one time, being 
enacted as a part of the serious concerns of 
life before the eyes of children many genera- 
tions ago.” The mode of playing each game 
is fully described, and, where needful, illus- 
trated, the tunes being added to the singing- 
games. Where the significance of the words or 
movements points to some custom, the possible 
connexion is indicated; and here Mrs. Gomme 
walks warily. There are the marriage games, 
as in ‘‘ Round the Mulberry Tree,” where the 
players probably represent the dance round a 
sacred bush ; the funeral games of the ‘‘ Green 
Gravel’ and ‘‘ Jenny Jones” type ; the personi- 
fication of hunted or sacrificed animals; the 
imitation of battles and military manoeuvres ; 
of chase after prisoners; the relics of divination 
in forfeits, and so forth. ‘‘Cats’ Cradle” is 
one of a type of string-puzzles or guessing 
games of world-wide distribution. Mrs. Gomme 
reserves the story of the origin and develop- 
ment of the games, and the comparison of 
those collected by her with ‘“‘the games of 
children of foreign countries,” for treatment in 
the second and concluding volume. Thus far 
she has discharged a pleasant task with tact 
and ability. The smaller volume comprises a 
selection of eight singing games for the nursery 
and schoolroom, with appropriate decorative 
illustrations by Miss Winifred Smith. It would 
make an excellent Christmas gift-book for 


young people, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Macmintan & Co. have decided to 
issue a series of ‘‘ European Statesmen,” similar 
in form, size, and scope to the ‘‘ Twelve English 
Statesmen.” The new series will be edited by 
Prof. J. B. Bury. The following volumes are 
now in hand: Charles the Great, by Mr. Thomas 
Hodgkin ; William the Silent, by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison; Richelieu, by Prof. R. Lodge; 
Mazarin, by Mr. A. Hassall; Maria Theresa, by 
Dr. J. Franck Bright. There will also be volumes 
on Ferdinand the Catholic, Charles V., Peter 
the Great, Frederick the Great, Catharine IL., 
Napoleon, Cavour, and others. 

Mr. Sruarr J. Remp's memoir of Lord John 
Russell, being the ninth volume of ‘The 
Queen’s Prime Ministers” series, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Sampson Low early in 
December. It will have for frontispiece a 
photogravure of a crayon portrait by G. F. 
Watts. 


Messrs. LONGMANS announce yet another 
volume of reminiscences by A. K. H. B., to be 
entitled St. Andrews and Elsewhere : Glimpses 
of Some Gone and Things Left. 


Messrs. ConsTABLE & Co, have in the press 
The Travels of the Cesarewitch in the East, illus- 
trated with 500 photogravure plates and wood 
engravings from sketches made for this work 
by the artist who accompanied the party. The 
first volume is expected to be ready in January 
next. 


A work entitled The Story of the Expansion 
of South Africa, written by the Hon. A. 
Wilmot, a member of the Cape Legislature and 
a friend of Mr. Rhodes, will be issued next 
week by Mr, T. Fisher Unwin. A large special 
edition has been taken by Messrs. Juta & Co., 
of Cape Town. 

A LIFE of the Right Rev. J. S. Hill, first 
Bishop of Western Equatorial Africa, who died 
about a year ago at Lagos, has been written 
by Miss R. E. Faulkner, and will be published 
early in December by Mr. H. N. Allenson. 
All profits from the sale of the book are to be 
given to the Niger Mission. 


UNDER the title of Corrected Impressions, 
Mr. George Saintsbury will shortly publish, 
with Mr. Heinemann, a volume of collected 
essays on the principal writers of the Victorian 
age, both dead and living, in which he arrives, 
in some cases, at rather startling conclusions, 


Mr. T. Fisher UNWIN will issue next week 
the second volume of The Best Plays of Ben 
Jonson, of which the first volume, under Prof. 
Herford’s editorship, has already appeared in 
the ‘‘ Mermaid Series,’ of which the present 
volume forms the last number. The plays now 
given are literal reproductions of the old text 
of ‘“ Bartholomew Fair,” ‘‘ Cynthia’s Revels,” 
and “ Sejanus.” 

Mr. AtrreD H. Mies has edited a new 
‘* Elocutionist,” which will comprise one or 
two novel features. Dr. Lennox Browne 
contributes to it a popular treatise on the 
anatomy, physiology, and hygiene of the vocal 
organs; Mr. Clifford Harrison a chapter on the 
art of introducing musical accompaniments 
into elocutionary recitals; while Mr. Miles 
himself supplies a chapter on elocution and 
public speaking generally, The selections, of 
which there are about five hundred, cover the 
whole range of poetry and a considerable field 
of prose. Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. are to 
publish the volume immediately. 


Tue Clarendon Press will issue immediately 
the twelfth volume of Prof. Buchheim’s 
‘German Classics,” consisting of an annotated 
edition of the first four books of Goethe’s 
Dichtung und Wahrheit. The volume will 
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history of the compositions and a general out- 
line of the contents of the whole Auto- 
biography, a short account of Goethe’s 
genealogy. 

Messrs. MAcMILLAN & Co. have in the press 
Britain’s Naval Power, being a short history of 
the growth of the British navy from the earliest 
times to Trafalgar, written by Mr. Hamilton 
Williams, instructor in English literature on 
board H.M.S. Britannia. 


A VOLUME of short stories, by Mr. H. D. 
Lowry, entitled Women’s Tragedies, will shortly 
appear in Mr. John Lane’s ‘‘ Keynotes” series. 


Mr. T. FisHER UNWIN will publish during 
this month Alleyne : a Story of a Dream and a 
Failure, by a new writer, Mr. E. T. Papillon. 
The motif of the story is the contact of the 
spiritual nature with the purely material. The 
scene is laid in South-east Devon, in the valley 
of the River Otter. 


Mr. T. FisHER UNWIN will also shortly issue a 
novelette, entitled A Fancy Sketch, the story of 
a platonic friendship between a young artist 
and a woman of forty. 

Messrs. Diegpy, Lone, & Co. will publish 
this week, in one volume, Florence Marryat’s 
new novel, entitled The Beautiful Soul. 


TuE ‘Stories from the Diary of a Doctor,” 
by L. T. Meade and Clifford Halifax, M.D., 
which appeared in the Strand Magazine, will 
be issued in volume form by Messrs. George 
Newnes & Co. 

The Experiences of an Anglican Sister of 
Mercy is announced for immediate publication 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


MEssrs. CONSTABLE & Co. have nearly ready 
for publication a volume of poems by Mr, 
Frank L. Stanton, entitled Songs of the Soil, 

Aw exhibition of Puritan and Presbyterian 
literature will be on view during next week at 
the English Presbyterian Theological College, 
Guilford-street. It covers a period of almost 
two centuries, from Tyndale’s Practice of 
Prelates (1530) to Bennet’s Irenicum (1722), and 
is as fairly representative of English Presby- 
terian history and controversies during that 
period as a collection not exceeding 160 volumes 
can be made. The catalogue will contain a 
brief descriptive note to each volume, and 
may be looked upon as a guide to the main 
outlines of this region of literature. 


THE first meeting of the session of the 
Royal Statistical Society will be held on 
Tuesday, November 20, in the Lecture 
Theatre of the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn-street, at 4.45 p.m., when the 
president, Lord Farrer, will deliver his 
inaugural address on ‘‘ The Relations between 
Morals, Economics, and Statistics.” 


Tue first ordinary meeting of the one hun- 
dred and forty-first session of the Society of 
Arts will be held in John-street, Adelphi, on 
Wednesday next, at 8 p.m., when Major- 
General Sir John Donnelly, chairman of 
council, will deliver the opening address. 

A MEETING of the English Goethe Society 
will be held in the rooms of the Royal Society 
of British Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall, on 
Friday next, at 8 p.m., when Mr. W. F. Kirby 
will read a paper on ‘‘ Goethe as Faust,” 

THE name of the translator of Errera’s The 
Russian Jews, noticed in last week’s ACADEMY, 
is Bella Lowy. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Tax December number of Scribner’s Magazine 
will, as usual, be a Christmas number, with a 
cover specially designed and several extra 


@ poem entitled ‘‘McAndrew’s Hymn,” the 
speaker being the Scotch engineer of an ocean 
passenger steamer; Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse 
gives an account of the life-work of G. F, 
Watts, illustrated by no less than twenty-one 
reproductions of his pictures; while there will 
also be included the last of the late Mr. 
Hamerton’s series of papers on contemporary 
French painters, dealing with Emile Friant. 


*““Goop Cheer,” the Christmas number of 
Good Words, will this year consist of nine 
stories, with twenty illustrations. Among the 
contents we may specially mention: ‘The 
Minister’s Dog,” by Maarten Maartens; ‘‘ The 
Interregnum in Fairy Land,” by Mr. John 
Davidson; ‘‘An Emigrant,” by Mrs Hinkson 
(Katharine an); ‘‘How he came out on 
the other side,” by Mr. William Canton; and 
‘*Robin Goodfellow,” by Mr. John Reid. 


Mrs. AMELIA E. Bark has written for the 
Century Magazine a story dealing with religious 
sentiment, entitled ‘‘ From the Lowest Hell.” 
The scene is laid in the neighbourhood of Skye, 
and the publishers are sending an artist to that 
region to make illustrations. 


WirH the part to be issued on November 26, 
Cassell’s Magazine enters upon its twenty-first 
year of publication; and henceforth the price 
will be sixpence per month instead of seven- 
pence as heretofore. Among the contributions 
to appear in the December part are: a serial 
story, by L. T. Meade, entitled ‘‘ The Voice of 
the Charmer”; short stories by J. M. Barrie 
and Anthony Hope; ‘‘ The Cabinet and Its 
Secrets,” by Sir Wemyss Reid; and an illus- 
trated article on the hats and bonnets worn by 
the Princess of Wales. 


THE joint Christmas number of The Young 
Man and The Young Woman will contain a story 
by Mr. Conan Doyle, entitled ‘‘A Foreign 
Office Romance”’; also stories by Annie 8. Swan, 
Jane Barlow, and Gilbert Parker; an illus- 
trated article on ‘Our First Winter in 
Canada,” by the Countess of Aberdeen; 
reminiscences of Charles Dickens, by his eldest 
daughter; and a poem for the season by Mr. 
Norman Gale. 


THE opening article in the yearly supple- 
ment to the Liberty Review, to be published on 
November 26, will be on ‘‘The Revolt of 
Labour,” by Mr. Frederick Greenwood. Old 
age pensions will be discussed, Mr. Thomas 
Mackay criticising Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, 
and Lord Stanley of Alderley offering an 
alternative scheme. Mr. George Livesey will 
answer the question, ‘‘ Should the London Gas 
Supply be Municipalised?”; Canon Hayman 
will put forward ‘“‘A Plea for Free Labour”; 
a chairman of brewster sessions will have some- 
thing to say about ‘‘ Magistrates and the 
Liquor Traffic”; and a railway goods agent 
will deal with ‘“‘The Railway Rates Fiasco” as 
an object-lesson in state interference. 


THE Westminster Budget for this week will 
contain an illustrated article on the St. Deiniol’s 
Theological and General Library and Hostel 
for Students, which Mr. Gladstone has founded 
at Hawarden. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


In Convocation at Oxford next Tuesday the 
following decrees will be proposed: (1) That 
the University of Allahabad be admitted to the 
privileges of a colonial university; (2) that 
thanks be given for the gift to the university 
of a selection of clocks, miniatures, and bronzes 
from the Hawkins collection ; (3) that Prof. 
A. A. Macdonell and Mr. Arthur Sidgwick be 
added to the board of studies for the new 
honour school of English, 








have an introduction, giving, besides a brief 





illustrations, Mr. Rudyard Kipling contributes 
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On the same day, in Conquapetien, a statute 
will be promulgated, remodelling the honour 
school of Oriental studies. It is proposed to 
abolish the division into Indian and Semitic; 
and to require that every candidate shall be 
required to offer either Sanskrit, or Arabic, or 
Hebrew (together with the corresponding 
history), and also one additional language and 
one special subject, to be prescribed in regula- 
tions. 

BisHoP Barry, the Hulsean Lecturer at 
Cambridge for this year, announces that he has 
chosen for his subject ‘‘The Ecclesiastical 
Expansion of England,” to be treated on the 
same lines as Sir John Seeley treated the national 
expansion. He will deal separately with the 
colonies proper, India, and the native races of 
Polynesia and Africa. The first lecture of the 
course is to be delivered next Sunday. 


Mr. HusertT HERKOMER, Slade professor 
of fine art at Oxford, announces a course 
of six lectures, to be delivered in the 
studio of the University Galleries, on ‘‘ A New 
Phase of Water-Colour Painting,” with demon- 
strations. 


THE Rev. Dr. C. H. H. Wright, Grinfield 
Lecturer on the Septuagint at Oxford, delivered 
his terminal lecture on Wednesday of this week, 
the subject being ‘‘ Daniel xi.: The Period 
between Antiochus the Great and Antiochus 
Epiphanes.”’ 

Dr. J. LoRRAIN SMITH has been appointed 
demonstrator in pathology at gers ay in 
succession to Mr. Louis Cobbett; while the 
latter has been elected to the John Lucas 
Walker studentship in pathology held by the 
former. 

THE following have been elected to konorary 
fellowships at Corpus Christi College, Oxford : 
Mr. Philip L. Sclater, secretary to the Zoo- 
logical Society; Mr. Frederick W. Walker, 
high master of St. Paul’s School; the Rev. 
Edward L. Hicks, canon residentiary of Man- 
chester; and Mr. Robert Bridges. All these 
are members of the college; the first three 
were formerly follows. 


At a meeting of the Oxford Architectural 
and Historical Society, to be held on Tuesday 
next, Mr. Falconer Madan will read a paper on 
“The History of the Ashmolean Museum and 
the Tradescant and Ashmole Collections,” 
illustrated with some engravings of the old 
buildings. 

THE second and concluding volume of the 
Rev. R. B. Gardiner’s Registers of Wadham 
College is now nearly ready for issue to sub- 
scribers. Vol. i., which appeared about five 
years ago, covered the period from the founda- 
tion of the college in 1613 to 1719. The 
present volume carries the work on to 1871, 
where the editor proposes to stop. It contains 
about 2300 names of foundationers and com- 
moners, arranged according to the chronological 
order of admission, together with an alpha- 
betical index. Wherever it has been possible to 
trace a man’s subsequent career, a full record 
ls appended to his name ; and for this purpose 
County Histories and other genealogical works 
have been thoroughly searched, while in many 
cases living members of the college have sup- 
plied the editor with information. 


THE Rev. W. Dunn Macray will publish im~ 
mediately, through Henry Frowde, the first 
volume of a new Register of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, containing the fellows down to 1520. 


Pror. ARCHIBALD R. 8. KENNEDY, of Aber- 
deen, has been elected to the chair of Hebrew 
and Oriental languages at Edinburgh, vacant 
by the death of Prof. Dobie. 


_ THE chair of Arabic and Persian at Univer- 
sity College, London, is vacated this term by 
Dr. Rieu’s election at Cambridge. No endow- 





ment is attached to the chair, nor has it yet 
been decided whether in future the two 
languages should be taught by the same 
person. 

WE observe that three more natives of India 
have to be added to the matriculations—two 
at Oxford and one at Cambridge—all of them, 
from their names, apparently from Bengal. 


THE inaugural lecture which Prof. Prothero 
delivered at Edinburgh on October 16, on 
taking possession of the new chair of history in 
that university, has been published as a pam- 
pblet (Edinburgh : Thin ; Cambridge : Deighton, 
Bell &Co.). The title is Why should we learn 
History ? and the answer to the question is sub- 
stantially conveyed in a quotation from Mr. 
Lecky: ‘‘He who has learnt to understand 
the true character and tendencies of many suc- 
ceeding ages is not likely to go very far wrong 
in estimating his own.” 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
LOVE IN AUTUMN. 


Ir is already autumn, and not in my heart only, 
The leaves are on the ground, 
Green leaves untimely browned, 
The leaves bereft of summer, my heart of Love 
left lonely. 


Swift, in the masque of seacons, the moment of 
each mummer, 
And even s0 fugitive 
Love’s hour, Love’s hour to live : 
Yet, leaves, ye have had your rapture, and thou, 
poor heart, thy summer ! 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Antiquary for November Mr. A. M. 
Bell continues his account of palaeolithic 
remains found at Wolvercote, Oxfordshire. 
Regarding the objects found, there is little new 
to communicate ; but the writer’s speculations 
—or, as we perhaps should say, discoveries— 
regarding the formation of certain upper strata 
are very interesting. ‘‘ English Glass-making 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries ”’ is 
the first part of a paper which promises to be 
of considerable value. The section before us 
relates to window-glass only. Mr. Roach de 
Shonix gives a good account of the Leicester 
Museum. Some of the objects contained 
therein are of no little interest: notably so a 
fragment of Samian ware inscribed as a love- 
token from the gladiator Lucius to his sweet- 
heart Verecunda Lydia. Among objects of a 
later date is a shield-shaped weight, probably 
of the fifteenth century, on which are repre- 
sented the royal arms, France and England 
quarterly. A Georgian weight of similar 
shape is also preserved there. It, too, bears 
the royal arms, but accompanied by the lion 
and the unicorn. It may not be out of place to 
remark that about a quarter of a century ago 
a series of eighteenth century weights (three, 
if we remember aright) were exposed for sale 
in the shop of a dealer in curiosities at Lincoln. 
They were said to have been once the standard 
weights of the city. The information con- 
tained in Mr. Hartshorne’s paper on the ‘‘ Man 
in the Iron Mask” will be new to many. The 
subject has never seemed to us of much 
importance, but there are many to whom it is 
of deathless interest. 








“THE RAIDERS”: A NOTE. 


In a letter addressed to the ACADEMY Mr. 
S. R. Crockett refers to the assistance he has 
derived from ‘“‘ literary and traditional sources of 
information—chapbooks, sermons, magazines.” 
There are few writers of reputation who, in 
the crucible of their imagination, have not 
turned base metal of this kind into the purest 





gold. By such transmutation sprang into 


existence Shakspere’s finest work. To Scott, 
as a literary alchemist, nothing came amiss. 

The present generation of writers are finding 
that their predecessors have used up much, if 
not the best, of this raw material. And now, as 
the question of commercial competition in litera- 
ture more and more presses, a writer becomes 
less and less anxious to indicate the sources of 
his inspiration. He wants to keep the field to 
himself; and, in the event of his having 
“‘pegged out” a particularly rich claim, he 
taci y appropriates the resultant treasures of 
episode and fancy as the products of his own 
brain. 

I wish to make clear that it is no part of my 
present purpose to pronounce how far such 
assumption of inventive genius on the part of 
a novelist is justifiable. But if we are forced 
to pry into the workshop of every latter-day 
novelist and analyse for ourselves the extent 
and value of his materials, we may have to 
revise our judgment in the case of several. 

Take Mr. Crockett. Till The Raiders was 
published, we had no work of considerable 
value from his pen. His Scots dialect, his 
pawky humour, his grip of Lowland charac- 
teristics, struck me at once as delightful. But 
their vehicle took the shape of mere sketches, in 
which constructive skill was neither displayed 
nor required. With The Raiders Mr. Crockett 
challenged comparison with R. L. Stevenson. 
The book was a great success. The critics forth- 
with admitted him to the higher rank of novel- 
ists, on account of the constructive and inventive 
genius of which 7'he Raiders apparently gave 
evidence. On reading the book I clinched 
that opinion in my own mind by admiration 
of the two most striking episodes—the episodes 
on which Mr. Crockett’s claim as an artist 
might fairly hitherto be rested. I refer to 
Yawkins’s escape from a king’s ship, and the 
hero’s adventures in the hut near the Murder 
Hole. 

I have before me a book with the following 
title :—‘‘ Historical and Traditional Tales in 
Prose and Verse, connected with the South of 
Scotland, Original and Select. Kirkcudbright : 
Printed and Published by John Nicholson, 
1843.” One of these tales is ‘‘ The Smugglers,” 
by Samuel Wilson; another is ‘‘The Murder 
Hole,” given as anonymous. It is not too 
much to say that The Raiders owes the best 
~ of its corporate existence to these two 
tales. 

I may say: first, Mr. Crockett makes no 
acknowledgment in his book; second, the details, 
the slighest details, are practically annexed 
from the older tales; third, and most serious 
offence, he utilises the phraseology. 

‘Tue Rarpgrs.’’— “Tur Smvucciers.” 

Cap. ix. 

‘* Here she comes. By 
the weathercock of 
Krabbendyk, ’tis the 
Seahorse, boys—sloop of 
war of eighteen guns. 
See the jack at her 
mizzen. Mark theirsky- 
scrapers.”’ 


**She’s a sloop of war 
by G——,, with her sky- 
scrapers and royal 
studding sails, flying 
jib and spritsail—top- 
sail, with the Union 
Jack at her mizzen 
peak.”’ 


Cap. x. 


“He [Captain Yaw- 
kins] would have stuck 
a knife in you as quick 


*** Cast off breech- 
ings and muzzle-lash- 
ings, overhaul the gun- 


as get married on shore tackles, prime your 
—and they say he was guns fore and aft, and 
married as many as get yourmatcheslighted 


sixty-seven times, the —trice up the boarding 


old Mahommetan ! nettings and see your 
‘‘and it was bonny pikes and pistols ready 
to see the boarding nets —the first man aboard 


that offers to flinch his 
quarters shall have my 
cutlass in his guts, by 
G—.’ Besides a 


triced up and the pikes 
ready, the pistols all 

rimed and the matches 
burning, ilka yin stuck 
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‘‘'Tur Rarwers.”” 
Cap. x. 
in a linstock on the 
deck. 

‘‘The gunners were 
dumping :ound shot on 
the boards, and the 
grape and cannister 
were coming up from 
below.’’ 


**Down dropped the 
peak, round went the 
spars, the yards were 
braced, and away we 
swung.” 


** With that he leaped 
down, and rnatching 
off his wig and broad, 
flapping hat, he 
crammed them into the 
right-hand Long Tom, 
and with his own hand 
shot them aboard the 
king’s man.’’ 


Oap. xix. 
** Where’er we sce a 
bonny lass, we'll 


can’ as we gae by ; 
Where’er we meet wi’ 
liquor guid, we'll 
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“Tue Suvaciers.”’ 


goodly tier of twelve- 
pounders on each side, 
the brig mounted two 
long eighteen-pounder 
stern - chasers, which 
Captain Yakeus usually 
called his long Toms, 
and of which he was 
not a little vain. These 
he ordered to be double- 
shotted with round and 
cannister, and beside 
each he stuck in the 
deck a linstock, with a 
match ready lighted.” 


‘**Helm a-weather,’ 
cried Yakens, ‘ drop the 
peak — square the main- 
yard-—let go the head 
bowlines—brace about 
the headyards.’ "’ 


“Old Yakens on the 
quarter - deck, betwixt 
his two «stern-chacers, 
plucked from his bald 
scalp the hat and wig, 
and tossing them on 
the cruiser’s deck, 
‘Take these,’ cried he, 
* you lubberly dogs, for 
wadding toyourguns.’” 


‘*Whare’er we see a 
bonny lass we'll 
ca’ as we gae by, 

Whene’er we meet wi’ 
liquor guid, we'll 





drink an we be dry; 
There’s brandy at the 
Abbey - burn, an’ 


drink an we be dry. 
There's brandy at the 
Abbeyburn, there’s 


rum at Heston giv at Hestan Bay, 
Bay, An’ we will go a 
And we will go a- smuggling before 
smuggling afore the break of day.’’ 


the break o’ day.’’ 


Other close parallels might be quoted. In 
addition, of course, ‘‘ The Smugglers’ supplies 
the strong vivacious outline of the whole 
Yawkins episode, as reproduced by Mr. 
Crockett, 

Considerations of space prevent my dealing 
at any length with the anonymous tale, ‘‘ The 
Murder Hole.’’ Mr. Crockett here uses the 
material, but little of the phraseology. Its 
story is shortly this. A moor between Ayrshire 
and Galloway had become notorious owing to 
the disappearance of travellers. A pedlar-boy, 
crossing the moor one tempestuous night, seeks 
refuge at a cottage. He looks through the 
window, sees an old woman scrubbing the 
floor and strewing it with sand, and her two 
sons hastily thrusting some heavy body into a 
chest. Tle is seized, and, after retiring to bed, 
hears the murderous crew discuss his passage 
to the next world. He escapes, though he 
has not gone far before a hoarse voice 
exclaims: ‘‘The boy has fled! Let loose 
the bloodhound!” Eventually he baffles his 
pursuers, though he has fallen and hurt him- 
self severely on a heap of stones. 

Readers of 7'he aiders will be at no loss to 
gather from the above brief analysis the origin 
of an extremely clever and racy portion of Mr, 
Crockett’s volume. 

Wilfully or not, Mr. Crockett, by his 
reticence, suggests the impression that 7'he 
Raiders is, in every respect, his own. So far 
as the popularity of his work is concerned, 
he would not have suffered by indicating his 
indebtedness. Literary reputation is not a 
thing to be played with. X. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEWLY FOUND SINAITIC CODEX OF THE 
GOSPELS. 
Oxford: Noy. 12, 1894. 

May I attempt in your columns a solution 
of the enigma which the new Syriac Codex 
of Mount Sinai, in its version of the first 
chapter of Matthew, has flung down before 
the learned world. First let me give the new 
text as Mr. Burkitt translates it in last week’s 
Guardian, giving only the verses which in 
the new Codex assume a new form :— 


‘* Matthew i. 16.— Jacob begat Joseph ; Joseph, to 
whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin, degat Jesus, 
who is called Christ. 

‘““V, 18.—Now the birth of Christ was on this 
wise: when Mary his mother had been betrothed 
to Joseph, when they were not coming near one 
to the other, she was found with child of the 
Holy Ghost. 

**V. 19.—Now Joseph her husband, because he 
was just, did not wish to expose Mary, and 
thought of quietly divorcing her. . . . 

‘*V, 20.—Joseph, son of David, do not fear to 
take Mary thy wife, for that which is to be born 
of her is from the Holy Spirit. 

**V, 21.—For she shall bear thee a son, and thou 
shalt call his name Jesus; for he shall save his 
people from their sins. ie 

**'V. 24—Now when Joseph arose from his sleep 
he did as the angel of the Lord commanded him. 

**V, 25.—And he married his wife, and she bear 
him a son, and he called his name Jesus.”’ 


Here we have a naturalistic account of the 
birth of Jesus in vv. 16, 21, 25, juxtaposed 
with the usual miraculous account in the rest 
of the verses—18-23. Which is the more 
primitive account, the naturalistic or the 
miraculous? In other words, have we here 
an originally unorthodox text in process of 
becoming orthodox, or an originally orthodox 
text in process of being made heretical ? 
And here I use the terms orthodox and 
heretical in the conventional sense. An 
answer to these questions will explain 
how the two rival and incompatible accounts 
came to jostle each other in the same context. 

Let us first consider the hypothesis that an 
originally orthodox text is here in process of 
being hereticised. 

Against such a view it may be urged :— 

1. That the genealogy finds its only logical 
and possible conclusion in the new form of 
v. 16. This all parties will admit. But thisis 
to admit that the genealogy was originally 
devised on heretical lines, and destined to 
prove that Jesus was the natural son of 
Joseph. 

2. That the genealogy so devised cannot be 
detached from the text as a later addition. 
For it isin a way presupposed by the account 
of the birth which follows it in vv. 18 foll, 
The very language shows this, for v. 1 begins, 
‘‘The book of the generation of Jesus Christ,” 
and v. 18, ‘‘ Now the generation of Jesus Christ 
was on this wise.” Thus v. 18 harps back 
to v. 1. 

3. That the new features of the text in 
vv. 16, 21, 25 are not idiosyncracies of the new 
Syriac text, but were once part of a widely 
diffused and established text. For, as Mr. 
Burkitt points out, the words of the current 
text of v. 25, ‘and he knew her not until,” are 
omitted in the best representative of the 
ancient African Latin Version. 

4, A heretic anxious to produce a naturalistic 
text would not have been content with such 
slight changes of the new text, but would have 
made a clean sweep at least of v. 19. 

These reasons oblige us to reject this first 
hypothesis. But the rival hypothesis on which 
we are thrown back is not simple. 

For (1) what orthodox person trying to 
make the text orthodox would have left in 
vv. 16, 21, and 25? It is a sufficient answer 
to this objection to say that most orthodox 
copyists would not; and the fact that this 
is the only codex in which v. 16 is found, in 
what must yet have been its original form, 
proves that they did not so leave it. In the 
new codex the primitive text of v. 16 is still 
respected, as it was not by the writers of any 
of our other ancient codices. (2) If a natural- 
istic account of the birth stood in the earliest 
text, how shall we account for vv. 18-20 and 
vv. 22 and 23? I would suggest the following 
theory in explanation of the very difficult 
problem implied in this second objection. 

The Jews in the time of Christ deemed it 

possible and natural for a child to be conceived 
of the Holy Spirit, and yet at the same time 
to be begotten in the ordnary way. The two 
processes lay in different spheres. The one 
gave his soul or reason, which was a gift of the 
Divine Spirit; the other process gave his flesh, 
blood, and the faculties of sense. So Philo 
writes : 
‘* The sensible and individual man is a being com- 
pounded of earthy substance and of divine Spirit 
(obrOerov ex yewdous ovolas Kal rveduartos Oelov). His 
body came into being because the Artist took clay 
and fashioned out of it a human form (uop?%v 
&vOpwelyny). His soul arose out of nothing created 
whatsoever, but from the Father and Controuler of 
all things (thy 8 Wuxhv Gr’ od Fevds yevnTo” 
7) mapdrav, GAA’ Ex TOD maTrpds Kal Hyeudvos 
rév axrdvrwy).”—Philo, De Opificio Mundi, i. 32, 
§ 46, 
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In the terms of such a philosophy as this, a 
woman might be said to conceive her child of 
the Holy Spirit in respect of its soul, which is 
an aravyaoua Oelov Adyou or vod, a spark thrown 
off by the divine Reason or Word. At the 
same time, she would conceive it in respect of 
its flesh, blood, and sensuous faculty (ate@yo:s) 
in the natural manner through intercourse with 
a human husband. So it is that the angel 
assures Joseph that Mary has conceived the 
future Messiah ‘‘of the Holy Spirit,” and yet 
in the same breath bids him take his wife to 
himself and procreate the Messiah in the usual 
way. To the mind of Philo and of his contem- 
poraries there was nothing in such a command 
that was inconsistent or irreligious. And in 
the Liber de Cherubim of Philo (§ 13), we meet 
with language closely analogous to that of 
Matt. i. 18 foll. The writer, in an allegorising 
yein, compares the wives of the Patriarchs and 
other leaders of Israel to virtues. 


“Sarah,”’ he says, ‘is introduced as becoming 
pregnant when God visits her in her solitude (rére 
xvovcav, Bre 5 Oeds adrhy povwcicav éemioxone?). 
And she brings forth not to Him who so visited 
her (r@ thy éxlcxefiw mweromuéve), but to him who 
yearned to attain to wisdom, and he is named 
Abraham. Yet more clearly doth he [viz., Moses] 
instruct usin the case of Leah, saying that God 
opened her womb (Gen. xxix. 31)—and to open the 
womb is a man’s part. But she conceived and 
bore, not to God—for He alone is all sufficient to 
himself—but to Jacob, to him who had laboured 
willingly for the good cause, that Virtue might 
receive the Divine Seed from the First Cause, and 
bring forth to that one of her suitors who should 
be preferred. Again, when Isaac, the all-wise, 
had prayed to God, Rebecca, who is Patience, 
became pregnant by Him to whom the prayer was 
uttered (x Tod ixerevOévros %yxvos). And without 
any prayer at all or supplication, Moses having 
taken Sepfora, who is winged and soaring virtue, 
finds her pregnant by nothing mortal (Serddpav 


Mwioijs AaBov ediploxe xvovcay e& ovdevds OvnTod).”’ 


Here the phrase ¢ obdevos @vnrod answers to the 
dn’ obdevds yevnrod, i.e., mvevuatos Oelov, ‘* Divine 
Spirit,” in the passage above quoted from the 
De Opificio Mundi. Therefore we might sub- 
stitute it, and write the last sentence thus: 
Zerg. M. A. €5. ku. ex mvetuatos Oelov, If we do 
so, we get almost the very words used in 
Matt. i. 18 of Mary: ‘“‘ eipéén év yaorp) éxovca 
ee rvebuatos ‘Aylov.”? 

Such a resemblance of phrase is hardly to be 
explained as a mere coincidence. We are 
obliged to admit that the original purport of 
the story was to represent Mary as owing the 
soul of the Messiah to the Holy Spirit, and His 
flesh to the natural human intercourse. The 
account of Matt. 18-25 must be explained 
by help of the Jewish theosophy current at the 
ime. 

Verses 19, 20 alone conflict with such an in- 
terpretation. The human and the divine 
parentage of Jesus may have lain in different 
planes, and so have been consistent with one 
another. But why, in that case, was Joseph 
minded to put his bride away privily? Why 
should the angel bid Joseph not to fear to 
marry his wife, unless his apprehensions had 
been already roused ? 

I cannot but think that in these verses we 
have the gloss of carnally minded persons, who 
were too dull to comprehend the purely 
spiritual import of the statement that Mary 
had conceived by the Holy Spirit, of persons 
who could only understand that which they 
could see and handle, and who thus introduced 
into our text a confusion of the divine Father- 
hood with the human, which befits a pagan 
rather than a Christian standpoint. 

The New Testament is full of similar con- 
fusions of spiritual processes and realities with 
fleshly and material ones. The ‘‘leaven of the 
Pharisees,” the ‘‘I have bread to eat that ye 
know not of,” will occur to everyone. The 





very vision of the Holy Ghost descending in 
bodily form as a dove is a materialising of the 
symbolism so common in Philo, according to 
which the Divine Spirit or Logos is likened to 
a wild dove, a symbolism which also meets us 
in the pages of the Jewish Talmud. The 
literalist interpretation of the word parthenos in 
the Septuagint version of Es. vii, 14 was also 
not without its influence in determining the 
growth of the text in an orthodox direction. 

One word more as to the use in the new 
Codex, in Mat. i. 16, of the phrase, ‘‘ Mary the 
Virgin.” To me the phrase has a very primi- 
tive and almost contemporary air, when 
occurring in such a context. Let us suppose 
that Mary, after the death of Joseph, her 
child’s natural father, became one of the 
‘* widows” of the early Christian community 
at Jerusalem (cp. Acts vi. 1). In such a case 
she would have been known to her contem- 
poraries as ‘‘ Mary the Virgin.” For widows 
who, after their husbands’ death, rejected 
second wedlock and lived holily had, in the 
earliest Church, the rank and title of 
‘‘ virgin.” Thus Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 
vii. 12) speaks of the widow as having 
by her self-restraint regained her virginity 
(xabdrep } xhpa 5d cwhpootvns ad&s wapdévos), So 
Tertullian de Exh. Cast. i.: ‘‘ Secunda virgin- 
itas . in viduitate perseverat ex 
arbitrio.”” These are writings of the end of 
the second century. In writings of its com- 
mencement we have the same thing put more 
unequivocally — e.g., Ignatius ad Smyrnaeos 
xiii. : ‘I salute the virgins who are 
called widows (ras rap@évous ras Aeyoucvas xnpas).”’ 
Among the Alexandrine Jews the same was the 
case, or Philo could not have written as follows 
(de Cherubim i, 148) : 


‘In contrast with ourselves, it is befitting for 
God to converse with a nature that is unstained, 
untouched, and pure—with the true virgin. For 
among men the intercourse for the begetting 
of children makes virgins into women ; but when- 
soever God begins to consort with the soul, He 
turns her that was before a woman back intoa 
virgin (xpdérepov obcav yuvaixa mapOévoy ad%s a&mo- 
deixvuow, cp. the passage of Clemens Alex.).. . 
At least He will not hold intercourse with Sarah 
before ‘it had ceased to be with her after the 
manner of women,’ and before she had returned 
into the position of a chaste virgin (ava5paueiy eis 
ayvevotons mapOévov takiv).” 

We are thus able to carry back the institu- 
tions of Clement and Tertullian through 
Ignatius into the Hellenic Judaism of the very 
beginning of the Christian era. It cannot, 
therefore, we questioned that in the earliest 
community of Christians widows would be 
classed as virgins. What was the custom in 
Philo’s circle, in the Church of Smyrna in A.D. 
110, in the Churches of Alexandria and 
Carthage about A.D. 190, is certain to have 
been the custom in the Christian Church of 
A.D. 40-60. But, if so, Mary, the widow of 
Joseph and mother of Jesus the Messiah, would 
have at least possessed a title granted to the 
rest of the viduate order. She would have 
been known to her contemporaries as ‘‘ Mary 
the Virgin’’; and so the earliest text of the 
Gospel of Matthew seems to have called her. 

FRED. C. CONYBEARE. 


London: Nov. 10, 1894. 


The Lewis Codex—the Old Syriac version of 
the Gospels—is at last in our hands: and the 
strange phenomena presented at the very outset, 
those commented on by Mr. Rendel Harris in 
this month’s Contemporary Review, are by them- 
selves sufficient to justify the intense interest 
with which the publication has been awaited. 
‘** Joseph, to whom was espoused the Virgin 
Mary, begat Jesus ’’—such is the termination 
of the Matthaean genealogy, according to our 
new authority. And the miraculous begetting 





of Jesus is recounted with the following varia- 
tion, ‘‘She shall bear thee a son... and she 
bore himason.” Jesus, son of Joseph! 

Mr. Rendel Harris exclaims that some heretic 
has perverted the primitive orthodox text, 
adding that the writer manifestly contradicts 
himself in his representation of Christ as Joseph’s 
son, and yet a Virgin’s. Surely the latter con- 
sideration should have made Mr. Harris hesitate. 
It is incredible that even heretics should stultify 
themselves so flagrantly as this. Why not 
have omitted the Virgin-birth altogether? But 
these new readings of the Old Syriac introduce 
nothing fresh : they merely intensify difficulties 
in the received text that have always been 
recognised, and it is only as part of that larger 
question that they can be dealt with satis- 
factorily. 

In imputing inconsistency to the hypo- 
thetical heretic, Mr. Rendel Harris follows the 
path pursued by that long line of commenta- 
tors who separate the Matthaean genealogy, 
David to Joseph, from the subsequent narra- 
tive of Virgin-birth; and Luke ii., where 
Joseph is called ‘‘ parent,” ‘* father,” from the 
Annunciation narratives that precede. But the 
grouuds on which this separation has been 
made are purely subjective, and—as I pointed 
out eighteen months ago, ¢ propos of certain 
unities of style and diction which bind the 
separated sections together—are not at all 
decisive. 

**The narratives of Virgin-birth do not neces- 
sarily exclude St. Joseph altogether. It is only 
stated that Christ’s birth was not due to any 
action or volition of His Mother’s husband. When 
the rib was taken from Adam's side, Adam was 
unconscious’? (Formation of the Gospels, 2nd edit., 
pp. 58, 87). 

This tentative conclusion is now pressed 
home with’ irresistible cogency by the readings 
of the Old Syriac. 

Conception, what did this word imply at the 
time that our protevangels were composed ? 
Something which, so far as we are here con- 
cerned, did not materially differ from what it 
implies to-day; for though the two elements 
necessary—that which fertilises from the one 
side, and on the other that which is fertilised 
—were not recognised in the same manner, 
yet the fact was fully perceived that two ele- 
ments were necessary, this provided by one 
parent and that by the other. Physiology had 
already realised that, at the first moment of 
conception, a child is of the substance of 
both father and mother. How, then, did 
the phenomenon of a Virgin with child 
present itself? There were three possible 
explanations: (1) That the fertilising germ 
had been derived, though abnormally, from 
the Virgin’s husband ; (2) abnormally produced 
by the Virgin; (3) supplied from above. It 
was the first of these inferences that com- 
mended itself to the authors of Matt. i., ii., and 
Luke i. 5-ii. 

The authors of Matt. i., ii., and Luke i. 5-ii. 
held that Christ was Virgin-born and also was 
of Joseph’s seed. For even if, in defiance of 
the internal unities of style and diction, we 
violently separate those sections of Matt. i., ii., 
and Lukei.,5-ii., which speak of Josephas David’s 
heir and Christ’s father, from the narratives of 
miraculous conception, still, even by themselves, 
these latter supply sufficient indication that the 
point of view is not different from that in 
the sections obelised. In Matt. i. 20, at the 
beginning of the Virgin-birth section, the 
angel addresses Joseph as ‘‘Thou son of 
David.” Why ? except on the hypothesis above 
suggested. And Joseph is given warrant for 
exercising the rights of fatherhood, and giving 
the Child its name. So, too, in Luke i. 27, 
32, 36, the angel’s promise to the Virgin that 
her child shall inherit the throne of His 
father David is prefaced with a statement that 
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her espoused husband was of David’s lineage, 
and closes with an intimation that the Virgin 
herself was of Aaron’s—‘‘Great daughter of 
Levi, clothed in white linen,” as she is styled 
in the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
The combined effect of Matt. i., ii. and Luke i. 
5-ii.—discrepant in so many particulars, but 
co-incident in this imagined discrepancy with 
themselves — imperatively demands the ex- 
planation, that the authors perceived no 
contradiction between phenomena which so 
many of their commentators have set in 
opposition. 

True, that Joseph’s instrumentality is uncon- 
scious. But this was almost necessitated by 
the very nature of the case. And any infer- 
ence, hostile to Joseph’s fatherhood, from this 
omission is clearly negatived by the fact that in 
Matt. i., ii, the Virgin’s instrumentality is 
represented as unconscious too. «ipéén &v yac- 
tp| txovea—‘* She was discovered to be with 
child ”—evidently to her own surprise, as weil 
as the surprise of those intermediaries who 
informed Joseph; for we must beware of so 
reading Matt. i., ii. as if the writer foresaw and 
intended us to read between his lines the 
matter of Luke i. 5-ii. She was surprisingly 
discovered to be with child; and the angel’s 
address to Joseph reads like the first mention 
of an idea, novel and new, not as the confirma- 
tion of something which his espoused wife has 
already asseverated. 

Is there anything contrary to Joseph’s father- 
hood in the statement that the conception in 
Matt. i. is derived ‘‘ ee wvetuaros ayiov,’’ and in 
Luke i. is attributed to ‘‘the spirit and power 
of the Highest”? Again no. Whatever view, 
distinct or indistinct, of the personality of the 
Holy Spirit was entertained by the authors of 
the two protevangels, it is clear that the 
expression ‘‘ Spirit” in these two passages is 
used in a sense quite impersonal, merely to 
denote divine agency. For Christ is never 
regarded in the New Testament as Son of the 
Holy Ghost, nor is the Holy Ghost ever 
regarded as His Father. And the only docu- 
ment in which such a relationship is mentioned, 
‘*The Gospel according to the Hebrews,” 
which makes the Spirit instead of the Father 
address the baptised Christ as ‘‘My Son,” 
precludes any misunderstanding under this 
head by subsequently making Christ refer to 
the Spirit as ‘‘ My Mother. An exact parallel 
to the expression, ‘‘Conceived by the Holy 
Ghost,” is furnished in Galatians iv. 29, where 
Ishmael, “born according to the flesh,” is 
distinguished from Isaac, ‘‘ born according to 
the Spirit,” xara 7d mvedua (cf. Romans i. 3, 4). 

But there still remains the fact that in Luke 
i, 35 Christ is pointedly called God’s Son. Js 
there anything contrary in this to the view 
above taken? We must examine that passage at 
length: ‘‘ Thou shalt bring forth a Son. He 
shall be called Son of the Highest,” so Gabriel. 
The Virgin accepts the announcement that her 
Son shall be Son of the Highest—kings are 
generally regarded in the Old Testament as 
**Sons of God, children of the Most High ”— 
and she perceives no incompatibility in such a 
title with human fatherhood. Her only diffi- 
culty is occasioned by the fact that as yet she 
has not known man. Gabriel’s second address 
is directed to remove this difficulty. He tells 
her that by a divine interposition the necessit 
for intercourse with man will be obviated. 
That which is to be born shall be born holily. 
And therefore—the conception being due, not 
to the volition of man but of God (cf. John 
i. 12, 13)—her child shall be, in a still higher 
sense than she had previously understood, 
God’s Son. 

_Son of the Virgin and of Joseph—this is the 
view chosen y the authors of Matt. i., ii., and 
Luke i. 5-ii., for it was the readiest to occur 
and the most natural. The prophecy of Isaiah, 
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by which they were so much influenced, does 
not state that a child should be born with only 
one parent, but that conception should take 
place virginitate salva. What occasion was 
there to go beyond the prophecy ? And exact 
information as to the mode of fulfiment there 
could not have been. For supposing the 
narrative of the Annunciation to have been 
derived immediately from the Virgin herself ; 
yet, from the character of the event, even the 
Virgin could have given evidence only as to 
the fact of a miracle having occurred, not as 
to its nature. But, indeed, it is more prob- 
able that the Virgin had passed away long 
before the first line of Matt. i., ii. and Luke i. 
5-ii. was written. 

But though the author of Matt. i., ii., and 
the author of Luke i. 5-ii. are in absolute 
agreement as to the physical relationship to 
Joseph, there is an important difference in 
the latter’s method of dealing with the subject ; 
a departure from Matt. i., ii, which appears 
to have prepared the way for that alternative 
view, generally prevalent from the second cen- 
tury until now, that Christ was of the substance 
of His mother alone. Mary is represented as 
conscious and consentient, a difference of 
representation which at once raises her high 
above the level of Joseph. This moral obscura- 
tion of Joseph by Mary was only natural under 
all the circumstances, for Mary had lived to 
occupy a position i ‘'« Christian community 
which the language vi Lue “‘ Magnificat’ shows 
to have been very high, while Joseph had died 
before the Messianic glories began. It was 
very natural, and no new doctrine was 
designed; still, one turns from the picture 
painted by Luke with a clear impression only of 
Virgin and Child. A single stroke of the brush 
is needed—the provision of Davidic lineage for 
Mary—and the picture, though overburdened 
with much superfluous detail, will no longer 
need the figure of Joseph for its necessary 
completion. 

The decisive touch that obliterated the notion 
of Joseph’s fatherhood, and transformed the 
primitive picture of the Holy Family into that 
on which we look to-day, appears to have been 
added by the ‘“‘Gospel of Peter.” Justin 
Martyr, and Pseudo-Isaiah of the ‘“ Vision,” 
who were both certainly acquainted with the 
Gospel of Peter, agree in asserting Mary’s 
descent from David; and besides Pseudo- 
Isaiah’s references to bloodless conception and 

arturition, we have also that fixed formula of 

ocetism, ‘‘By water only, not by blood.” 
However it came to pass, we find by the 
middle of the second century the doctrine 
generally prevailing that Christ, as man, was 
of the substance of His mother alone, though 
witness to the old belief was still maintained 
by most Jewish Christians. Hegesippus 
accepts the Virgin-birth, and yet regards 
Joseph’s children by a former marriage, and 
the children of his brothers, as veritable kins- 
men of the Lord. But Jewish Christianity 
became extinct. 

The new light of the Syriac Codex guides us 
back. In cave, or stable, or house, at 
Bethlehem or Nazareth—the outlines are dim 
and indistinct, for the sky is clouded ; but this 
much, at least, we see clearly with the Shep- 
herds: not only the Christ-child’s mother, but 
also His father, St. Joseph. 

F. P. BADHAM. 








PLAGIARISM AND COVENANTING MIRACLES. 
Glasgow: Nov. 12, 1894. 

Mr. 8. R. Crockett, in his letter in the 
AcADEMY of November 10, writes: ‘‘ Mr. 
Wallace, or some one else, has told the universe 
three times that Iam a plagiarist.” Ihave not 
told the universe three times, or even once, 
that Mr. Crockett is a plagiarist. The charge 








was made in the Glasgow Herald, but I did 
not make that charge. I did not make any 
such charge in the Literary World. I did not 
make any such charge in the ACADEMY. What 
I did was to mention the fact that such a 
charge had been made in Scotland, and to 
suggest that Mr. Crockett should deal with it. 
He has acted on my suggestion, and so has 
justified it. Whether his treatment of the 
accusation of plagiarism be accounted adequate 
by the critics who made it, or by the reading 
public, is no concern of mine. 

If Mr. Crockett is under the impression that 
I have had anything to do, directly or in- 
directly, with the bringing of an accusation of 
plagiarism against him, I have to assure him 
that he is utterly mistaken. In return for this 
assurance, I must ask Mr. Crockett at once to 
unsay these words— 

‘*This kind of thing is always going on, and I 
do not think that Mr. Hardy took any further 
notice of his Mr. William Wallace. And in this, 
—e said my say, I propose to follow his ex- 
ample.’’ 


Whatever be the “kind of thing” that is 
‘‘always going on,” I have neither art nor 
part in it. Mr. Crockett must first catch his 
Mr. William Wallace treating him as some one 
seems to have treated Mr. Hardy, before he 
follows that gentleman’s example. He must 
see that, in the light of my assurance, and of 
my general criticism of his works, his words, 
written no doubt under a false impression, re- 
solve themselves into a meaningless imper- 
tinence. 

I gather from Mr. Lang’s courteous letter 
that he can supply information calculated to 
prove that the Covsnentens claimed the power 
to work miracles. I shall be delighted to see 
such information. Mr. Lang’s authority on 
the field of knowledge of which Covenanting 
hagiology is but a corner is beyond dispute. 
At the same time, I hope my use of “the 
Covenanters” will not be misunderstood. I 
spoke of ‘‘ the Covenanters ”—the general char- 
acter of my allusion to them shows this— 
precisely as most folk in Scotland are in the 
habit of speaking of ‘‘ the Reformers,” as repre- 
sentative, responsible men, fighting for what 
they rightly or wrongly regarded as the cause 
of ‘‘ sacred freedom.” It would be as unjust 
to identify ‘‘the Covenanters” with all the 
madness of the rabble of Cameronianism as to 
identify ‘‘ the Reformers” with all the excesses 
of the Knoxite mobs. If Mr. Lang can prove 
that any man in the position of the Rev. 
Alexander Renfield in Mad Sir Uchtred of the 
Hills, a trained Protestant theologian and in 
the possession of his wits, ever exercised the 
power—the eminently useful power—of con- 
verting an antagonist into a Nebuchadnezzar, 
or of performing an equivalent miracle, it will 
be my duty to cry peccavi—perhaps even to sit 
upon the stool of repentance in Penicuik Free 
Church. 

WILLIAM WALLACE. 








THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 
London: Nov. 12, 1894. 
In your notice of Dr. Ward’s article on 
‘“‘ Assimilation and Association” in the cur- 
rent number of Mind (AcapEMy, November 3, 
p. 351), your reviewer congratulates him on 
what may 
‘*perhaps be regarded as a new departure in 
physiological investigations. Its . cance lies 
in the fact that it moves away from the old- 
fashioned standpoint from which mind was 
regarded as a thing having contents to the 
biological standpoint from which it is seen to be a 
complex of functional activities.’’ 
Will you permit me to say that this was 
precisely my standpoint more than twenty-one 
years ago, in setting forth the bases of he 
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New Philosophy of History? For, having 
assimila econception of the atom to that 
of the molecule and the cell, and having defined 
physics as the science of the casue! relations of 
motion in its three forms—translation (Ener- 
getics), transformation (Chemics), and assimila- 
tion (Organics)—I correlated with the science 
of physics thus conceived the science of meta- 
physics defined as the science of the causal 
relations of cognition in its three forms, con- 
sciation, ideation, and conation. See more 
particularly pp. 113 to 115, and p. 126. 
J. 8. SruaRT-GLENNIE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Suypay, Nov. 18, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: ‘‘ Mountain 
Legends,” by Mr. Clinton Dent. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical : ‘‘ The Real Issue before the School 
Board Electors,” by the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie. 

Mowxpay, Nov. 19, 5 p.m. Hellenic: ** Archaeological Dis- 
ceveries in Crete, by Mr. Arthur J. Evans; “ The 
Mythology of the Bacchae,” by Mr. A. G. Bather. 

56 p.m. London Institution: ‘‘ Climbing in the 
Himalayas,’’ by Mr. W. Martin Conway. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : “‘ Grounds for Painting,’’ by 
Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “The Logical Meaning of 
Proper Names,”’ by Mr. E. C. Benecke. 

Tvugspay, Nov. 20, 4.45 p.m, Statistical; Inaugural Ad- 
dress, ‘‘The Relations between Morals, Economics, and 
Statistics,” by Lord Farrer. 

8pm. Civil Engineers: ‘*The Machinery of War- 
Ships,” by Mr. Albert J. Durston. 

8.30 pm. Zoological: “The Anatomy of Atherura 
africana, compared with that of other yy by 
Mr. F. G. Parsons; “The Significance of Diagnostic 
Charactersia the Pleuronectidae,”’ by Mr. J.T. Cunningham; 
“A Description of the so-called Salmonoid Fishes of the 
English Chalk,” by Mr. A. Smith Woodward. 

Wepvespay, Nov, 21,7.30pm. Meteorological: ‘‘ Methods 
of determining the Influence of Springs on the Tempera- 
ture of a River. as illustrated by the Thames and its 
Tributaries,’ by Mr. H. B. Guppy; ‘‘ Some Effects of the 
Gale in the Highlands of Scotland on November 17 and 
18, 1893,” by Mr. Eric 8. Bruce; “ History of a Water- 
spout,” by Mr. Alfred B. Wollaston. 

8pm. Geol : “The Pleistocene Beds of the 
Maltese Islands,’’ by Mr. John H. Cooke; ‘‘ Geological 
Notes on a Journey Madagascar,” by the Rev. R. 
Baron; ‘‘ A Collection of Fossils from Madagascar, col- 
lected by the Rev. R. Baron,’’ by Mr. R. Bullen Newton. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: “A Simple Method of 
Measuring the Refractive Indices of Media,’’ by Mr. 
E. M. Nelson ; Demonstration, ‘Staining Central Nervous 
System,” by Dr. W. A. Turner. 

8 pm. Society of Arts: Opening Address by Sir 
John Donnelly, Chairman of Council. 

Taurspay, Nov. 22.6p.m. London Institution: ‘‘ Extinct 
Monsters,”’ by the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Pigments,” by Prof. 
A. H. Church. 


8 p.m. Electrical Eogineers : ‘* Electrical S Grade 
Traction ia Europe,” by Dr. Charles 8. du Riche celler ; 

* Electric Tramways in the United States and Canada,’ 
by Mr. H D. Wii ;. “* Electric Traction, with special 
reference to the Installation of Elevated Conductors,” by 

Messrs. R. W. Blackwell and Philip Dawson. 

Famay, Nov. 23, 5 p.m. Physical: “The Measurement of 
ectro-magnetic Capacity,” by Mr. Frederick Womach ; 
‘** Mirrors of Magnetism,”’ by Prof. 8. P. Thompson and 
Mr. Miles Walker; ‘Students’ Simple Apparatus,” by 


Prof. Ayrton. 
~ Goethe Society: “‘ Goethe as Faust,”’ 
y- 








SCIENCE. 


Assyrisches Handwirterbuch. By Fr. De- 
litzsch, (Leipzig: Hinrichs.) 
Pror. Dexirzscu has at last conferred a 
great boon on the students of the Assyrian 
inscriptions. Out of the abundant stores of 
his knowledge he has published a practical 
and useful Assyrian dictionary, compact, 
well-arranged, and excellently printed. The 
first part of it, as far as daleth, has appeared ; 
the concluding portions will soon follow. 
The price puts it within the reach of every 
Assyriologist, however meagre his means may 
be, while the size makes it easy to handle. 
For years we have been clamouring for a 
work of the kind; and great was the dis- 
appointment of the Assyriologist when 
Prof. Delitzsch published the first part of 
his other Assyrisches Worterbuch seven years 
ago. That was neither useful nor scientific, 
and its form and price rendered it simply 
an expensive luxury. 
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Unlike too many scholars, Prof. Delitzsch 
has profited by the criticisms which were 
provoked by his former work, and the 
result is the volume that lies before us. 
The number of references given in it is 
enormous, the use of every word being 
copiously illustrated from the inscriptions 
and lexical tablets. In the quotations the 
words are transcribed syllabically, just as 
they are written in the original texts; 
and the employment of different type pre- 
vents any confusion in the arrangement, 
and makes it easy to understand the contents 
of each article at a glance. In fact, the 
_— is a model of what a dictionary ought 
to be. 

The work was sorely needed, as the 
multiplication of published texts, and still 
more of translations of them, and of studies 
upon particular words, has burdened the 
memory of the Assyriologist with a load it 
can no longer bear. It gives us at last 
a list of all the words that are found in the 
principal texts, as well as the materials for 
judging whether the renderings proposed 
for them are justified. 

Of course, it cannot be a complete dic- 
tionary, in the sense that a Hebrew or even 
an Arabic lexicon can be complete. Assyri- 
ology is a progressive science, and the 
number of texts actually examined is but 
a tithe of those that exist. New words, or 
forms of words, are constantly being brought 
to light, and every student will find many in 
his notebook or his memory which are not 
recorded in the dictionary. It is on this 
account a pity that the publisher did 
not print on one side of the page only, 
leaving the other side blank, as in that 
case room would be found for the addi- 
tional entries that will have to be made. 
Thus I fail to find ararianu, the name of a 
plant (K. 61, i. 33, ii. 60), amme, which is 
described as made of gold (K. 48, 19), 
akkapatum (K. 4047, 3), and many other 
words which I have noted down in my 
readings of the inscriptions, while Mr. 
Strong has lately added many new and 
interesting words to our lists. Among these 
we may reckon alamgdte “images” and 
arrute “districts” or “villages,” in the 
corrected copy which he has published of 
the inscription of Assur-bel-kala. Similarly 
I could wish that space had been allowed 
for the addition of further references to 
those given by Prof. Delitzsch. I have, for 
instance, found the word aburrizanu as the 
equivalent of the ideographs...sun-BA in 
R. 204, 3; and every Assyriologist, doubtless, 
has many which he would be glad to record. 

Prof. Delitzsch’s ‘‘ anti-Accadian” theory 
has very wisely been allowed to drop into 
the background in his present work. We 
have but few roots invented to explain 
words which were not Semitic in their 
origin. Ara, “to go,” is no longer in- 
cluded in the Semitic lexicon. Still there 
are certain instances in which it would have 
been better if the non-Semitic derivation of 
a term had been frankly acknowledged. I 
wish the Professor would devote a little 
study to the modern Arabic dialect of Egypt. 
That would show him how readily a Semitic 
language adopts foreign words, and how 
still more readily it adapts them to a Semitic 
form. A. H. Sayce. 





OBITUARY. 
MAHADEO CHIMNAJ? APTE. 


A FEW weeks ago I had the pleasure of 
announcing in the AcADEMy the completion of 
an important Sanskrit work at the press of the 
Anandasrama, Poona; and now, alas! comes 
the sad news of the death, on October 22, after 
ten days’ illness, of the generous founder and 
supporter of the dsrama—Mr. Mahideo Chim- 
naji Apée. 

My friend was well known in Western India 
as an able and successful lawyer; but his 
splendid effort to preserve the ancient writings 
of India, and to bring the best of them within 
the reach of all scholars, gained for him a 
world-wide reputation. I gave a short account 
of his labours in this direction in the ACADEMY 
of April 16, 1892, and they were continued up 
to the last. His position as a munificent sup- 
porter of Sanskrit learning was absolutely 
unique, for he devoted almost the whole of his 
fortune to that object. He not only provided 
the entire amount required for erecting the 
fine buildings composing the dsrama, but also 
devoted a considerable sum to its permanent 
endowment. Befora I left India, in 1891, he 
told me that he intended to retire from his 
profession at no distant date and become a 
Sannyisi ; and he showed me the tomb (sumddhi) 
in the dsrama in which his body was eventually 
to be deposited. This intention had not, how- 
ever, been carried out; so, a few hours before 
his death, the rites constituting sannydsa were 
performed, and he received the new name of 
Anandasarasvati Svimi. This enabled his rela- 
tives to bury him as he had desired, instead of 
cremating the body according to custom. 

His nephew, Mr. Hari Niriyana Apte, has 
for some time superintended the printing and 
publishing operations carried on in connexion 
with the Anand4srama; and he will, no doubt, 
continue them to the satisfaction of all. But 
Mahideor‘o’s place is not likely to be filied up ; 
for, as Vy{sa (Dharmasastra iv.) well said : 


‘* S'ateshu jiyate Sirah, sahasreshu cha panditah, 
Vakta Satasahasreshu, ddtd bhavati vd na vi.’ 


G. A. JAcon. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE president and council of the Royal 
Society have this year awarded the medals as 
follows :—The Copley Medal to Dr. Edward 
Frankland, for his services to theoretical and 
applied chemistry ; the Rumford Medal to 
Prof. James Dewar, for his researches on the 
properties of matter at extremely low tempera- 
tures; the Davy Medal to Prof. Cleve, of 
Upsala, for his researches on the chemistry of 
the rare earths; and the Darwin Medal to 
Prof. Huxley, for his researches in compara- 
tive anatomy, and especially for his intimate 
association with Mr. Darwin in relation to 
The Origin of Species. The Royal Medals 
have been awarded to Prof. J. J. Thomson, in 
recognition of his contributions to mathematical 
and experimental physics, especially to elec- 
trical theory ; and to Prof. Victor Horsley, for 
his investigations relating to the physiology of 
the nervous system and the thyroid gland, 
and to their applications to the treatment of 
disease. 


Mr. OLIVER PEMBERTON, of Birmingham, 
will deliver the Bradshaw Lecture at the Royal 
College of Surgeons on December 12, his 
subject being ‘‘ James Syme, Regius Professor 
of Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, 
1833 to 1869: a Study of his Influence and 
Authority on the Art and Science of Surgery 





during that Period.” 
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Tu first volume of Prof. Oliver’s translation 
of Kerner’s P/lanzenleben will be published by 
Messrs. Blackie & Son about the end of this 
month. The work has been appearing in 
monthly parts, under the title of ‘‘ The Natural 
History of Plants”; and the issue of vol. i. 
completes the first half of the book. 


At the first ordinary meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, to be held at Great 
George-street, Westminster, on Tuesday next, 
Mr. Albert J. Durston, engineer-in-chief of the 
Navy, will read a paper on ‘‘ The Machinery of 
War-Ships.”” The paper will be the subject of 
discussion the following week. 


Tuk Christmas course of lectures, adapted 
to children, at the Royal Lustitution, will be 
delivered by Prof. J. A. Fleming, on ‘‘ The 
Work of an Electric Current.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
Next to Baber’s Memoirs, translated by 
Erskine and Leyden, the Tarikh-i-Rashidi is, 
in the opinion of Oriental scholars, the most 
comprehensive and vivid record we have of 
events in Central Asia in the days of Sheibani 
the Usbeg, and Baber the Jaghatai. Its author, 
Haidar Mirzi, himself played a considerable part 
in the wars that led to the establishment, north 
of the Oxus, of the Usbeg supremacy, and of 
the power of the Great Moghul in Hindustan. 
Like his cousin Baber, Haidar was also a lively 
and intelligent writer; and his book is well 
worth translation. The task has been under- 
taken and completed by Mr. N. Elias, of the 
Indian Political Department, aided by Mr. E, 
Dennison Ross; and the English version, with 
notes and an introduction, is to appear shortly. 


Dr. G. A. Krause, who has been studying 
the languages of Africa since 1872, and who has 
selected the Hausa language for his special 
study, has been collecting large materials, not 
ouly lists of words, but stories, sacred songs, 
and historical fragments, among the Hausa 
tribes. He has sent some of these materials to 
the Royal Library at Berlin, where they are 
opon for inspection ; but the bulk of his collec - 
tion is stillin his own hands, and will be published 
after his return to Europ2. He considers the 
Hausa language as the result of a combination 
of two Bintu dialects welded together by 
people speaking a Hamitic idiom. He has dis- 
covered north of Binue a language which he 
considers to be purely Hamitic. To judge from 
articles of his published in German journals, 
much new light on the relationship of the 
African lauguages may be expected from his 
long continued labours among African tribes. 
He speaks the Hausa language with perfect 
fluency, and his services might prove useful to 
the Hausa Association, which was started a 
year or two agoin England. 


Messrs. Samrson Low, Marston & Co. 
have acquired Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co.’s 
interest in the stock and copyrights of works 
dealing with Oriental languages hitherto pub- 
lished by the latter firm, as represented in 
their ‘‘ Catalogue of Oriental Books,” and have 
secured the services as Oriental adviser of Mr. 
A. N. Wollaston, C.LE., of the India Office. 


This part of the business will be under the | 
management of Mr. H. M. Jones, who has | 


been for many years connected with W. H. 
Allen & Co. 
WE have nothing but praise for the Hnglish- 


Swahili Dictionary (Oxford : Clarendon Press), 


compiled for the use of the Universities’ Mission 
to Central Africa by Mr. A. C. Madan, whose 
long residence and missionary labours among the 
natives has given him exceptional opportunities 
for thoroughly acquiring the language. His col- 


lection of Swahili folk-tales was a good pre- | 


paration for the work. The volume is handy, 
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| 
| well printed, and practical. It has been pub- 
| lished conjointly with the Oxford Press by the 
| Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
who have also issued three little companion 
books—Mlango wa Historia: or, a Swahili 
Historical Reader, containing a history of 
mankind up to the Birth of Christ; Zamlendo 
wa M’Ulendo wache Zinalembedwangati Zolota, 
the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” in the Manganga 
language, for use in the district of Lake Nyassa; 
and Zinyimbo: or, Hymns for Public Worship 
in the Kimegi dialect. 





REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
OCampripGe Pxumonocicat.—( Thursday, Oct. 25.) 


Dr. Posreatr, president, in the chair.—Prof. 
Armitage Robinson read a paper on ‘* An Ap- 
parent Misunderstanding of Pliny’s Statement 
(Ep. ad Traianum xcvi. 6, 7) as to Meetings of the 
Christians.’’ The words quod essent solits...hetaerias 
esse uetueram are frequently cited by themselves 
as giving important evidence as to Christian 
practice as to the Eucharist and the Agape in 
112 a.p. Of the two meetings here described 
‘‘the later...was suppressed after the issue of 
Trajan’s edict forbidding clubs” (Lightt. Jgnat. et 
Pulye. i. 52). ‘This later meeting being the Agape, 
either the Eucharist had been already separated 
from the Agape before this time, or this edict was 
the actual occasion of the separation. Ramsay 
(Church in the Roman 7 »vive, p. 219) further con- 
tends that the morniny ... ting was religious, and 
this Pliny ‘‘ obviously accepts as strictly legal.’’ 
‘*The Christians abandoned the illegal meeting, 
but continued the legal one. This fact is of the 
utmost consequence.’? The whole con'roversy 
appears to rest on a misunderstanding due to the 
isolation of the paragraph from its context. It 
occurs as the statement of certain renegades who 
had abandoned the Christian faith, some several 
years before, some even twenty years before. 
They were pleading that, even when they were 
Christians, they were innocent of all crime. The 
sum total of their offence, they assured him 
(adfirmabant autem), had been that they had been 
accustomed (quod essent soliti...) to attend two 
religious meetings on a fixed day, one a religious 
gathering, the other a social one: and even this 
(quod ipsum, referring most naturally to the whole 
of their practice) they had ceased to do since the 
edict forbidding clubs. The Christians, then, 
gave up nothing in consequence of the edict: the 
renegades gave up everything, for their plea was 
that they had ceased to ba Ohristians (/fuisse 
quidem, sed desisse). The passage romains as 
important as ever as a description of early 
Christian meetings: but it throws no light what- 
ever, if the view here stated be accepted, on the 
separation of the Eucharist from the Agape.—Prof. 
Ridgeway discussed the legend of Herakles and 
the Hind with the golden horns (Pindar, 07. iii. 31). 
Aristotle (Poetics xxv. 5) refers to the blunder 
made by some poets, who did not know that 
female deer have no horns (dr: @fAca EAagdos Képara 
od« @xe:). Scholars are right in seeing an allusion 
to Pindar, who (0/7. iii. 31), speaking of the journey 
of Herakles to the land cf the Hyperboreans in 
search of the golden-horned hind, uses the phrase 
xovodxepwr trapov Ohrciav. On this same journey 
he reached the ‘‘ shady sources of the Ister” 
(iii. 13). But Pindar must share the censure with 
Euripides, who, in the chorus of the Hercules 
Furens, in which he celebrates the Labours of 
Herakles, says (375-6) 


tTdv Te xpucoKdpavoy | Sépkay woiuiAdvwrov 


Moreover, sculptors and engravers are equally to 
| be blamed. For, on certain coins of Abdera of 
| the fourth century nc, we find Artemis accom- 
; panied by a horned deer, commonly described as 
| a stag (Gardner 7ypes, Pl. iii. 31). Again, all are 
familier with the famous statue in the Louvre, 
| commonly known as ‘ Diane a la biche.’? Here 
the hind is adorned with antlers. Again, there 
are at least two gems iu the British Museum 
| (763, 765) which show the goddess accompanied 
by a horned deer. Are all the poets and artists 
| wrong, or does Aristotle err in laying Gown as 
universal the absence of horns in female deer? 
The latter seems to be the true solution. In one 





—. 


! 

| species only of all the cervine genus is the female 
| equipped with antlers. The reindeer of Northern 
| Asia and Europe is the exception. Pindar makes 
| the Far North the scene of the quest of Herakles, 
| Euripides indicates the same; and in Roman 
| times there was a popular belief that the hero 
had visited North Germany (‘‘ fuisse apud eos [sc. 
Germanos] et Herculem memorant,’? Tac. Germ. 2). 
The capture of a timid deer would have been a 
mean task for the slayer of the Nemean lion and 
the Lernean hydra, but the point of the legend 
lies in the difficulty of obtaining so rare a creature 
as a horned hind. Occasional picc:s of reiudeer 
horn have been found among the muliitudinous 
antlers and bones of other deer in the Lake 
dwellings of Switzerland and Bavaria, showing 
that, about 1200—800 3B.c. occasional specimens 
reached Central Europe. It is affirmed that the 
reindeer was still a lingerer in North Germany in 
Roman times. If Baltic amber reached Mycenae 
1400—1200 n.c., and Homer had a dim notion of a 
land where the day was very long and the night 
very short, we need not wonder if the early 
Greeks had heard « rumour of a strauge kind of 
deer, the females of which were horned. 


Vixine Otvs.—(Friday, Nov. 2.) 

Pror. W. Watson Cueyne in the chair.—Mr. 
Albany F. Major, hon. secretary, read a paper by 
Mr. Hyde Olarke, who was prevented by illness 
from being present, on ‘‘A Norman Queen of 
Jerusalem.”? This was Godhilda de Toni, wife of 
Baldwin I., King of Jerusalem. Although Dug- 
dale has referred to Godhilda as the wife of King 
Baldwin, no attention has been paid to her descent. 
She had previously been the wife of the Count de 
Mellent or Meulan. Mr. Clarke showed, from the 
Sicilian annalists, that King Baldwin had sought 
in marriage the rich princess Adelaide, widow of 
Roger Guiscard, Count of Sicily. She accepted 
his offer ; but after two years’ marriage she dis- 
covered that the King had another wife, and she 
returned to Sicily in disgust, dying shortly after- 
wards in the Convent of Palii. Godhilda, this first 
wife, belonged to the princely house of Toni and 
Limesy, being a daughter of Ralph de Toni, the 
Elder, Hereditary Standard-bearer of Normandy 
and Lord of Flamstead in Hertfordshire, where 
she was probably born. A sketch was given of the 
history of the line of Toni and Limesy, of which 
the branch best known in England was that of 
the De Staffords, and of which the Dukes of 
Rutland, Newcastle, and Devonshire, the Earl 
of Crawford, the Clintons, and the Gresleys are 
remaining dvscendants. Godhilda took her name 
from the Princess of Barcelona, who married 
Roger de Toni, Knight of the Swan and Standard 
Bearer of Normandy, who in 1018 made a crusade 
against the Moors and rescued Oatalonia. Mr. 
Clarke suggested that the claim of the German 
Emperor to the Order of the Swan was founded on 
the marriage of Baldwin with Godhilda de Toni. 
He also examined many questions connected with 
the family, and the light they throw on the 
Norman invasion and the division of England as 
recorded in Domesday. 





ArisToTeLian.—(Monday, Nov. 5.) 


BERNARD Bosanaugt, Esq., president, in the chair. 
—The president delivered the annual address on 
the subject, ‘* An Essential Distinction in Theories 
of Experience.’? He began by expressing a cense 
of the services rendered to philosophy by his pre- 
decessor (Mr. Shadworth Hodgson), through his 
persistent demand for thorough-going analysis, aud 
especially through his antagonism to the doctrine 
of the substantial soul. He proceeded to indicate 
the distinction between ‘ Combinational’? and 
‘* Transformational ” theories of experience, 43 
resting on the acceptance or non-acceptance of 
any form of experience whatever as adequate to 
reality and above criticism. A superficial co- 
incidence between theories which were really thus 
opposed took place, in so far as popular idealism 
and utilitarianism (as seen, for example, in Mill) 
accepted modifications of sensational data and 
tests of reality analogous to those which a 
true transformational theory demands. But as 
deeper questions were raised, the underlying 
divergence of the two kinds of theory once 





more became ee: and it became evident 
that current philosophy, whether sensationalist 
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or 4 priori, was really fettered to different 
forms of the given, and had no fundamental 
justification for any modifications to which 
it might in fact subject its data. Those, there- 
fore, to whom existence or the self were ultimate 
realities, would be found to leave the path of critical 
theory a little later than the sensationalists, but 
on grounds ultimately the came. The charge of 
finality could not be brought against critical or 
transformational theory when rightly understood, 
though occasion might have been given for it 
when the divergence of the theories was obscured 
by compromise. Philosophy would always be an 
attempt to rise above the given, and would neces- 
sarily present the two aspects of destructive 
criticism and of mysticism, inasmuch as it accepted 
no part as the whole, but in every part saw some- 
thing of the whole.—The address was followed by 
a discussion. 


_—— 


Zoo.iocicaL.—( Tuesday, Nov. 6.) 


Sir W. H. Fiowenr, president, in the chair.—The 
prerident read a letter addressed to him by the late 
Emin Pasha, containing a diary of ornithological 
observations made during the last part of his 
journey towards the Congo. This letter and 
journal had been taken from the Arabs on the 
Upper Congo by the officers of the Congo Free 
State, and forwarded to the president.—The secre- 
tary read a report on the additions that had been 
made to the society’s menagerie during the months 
of June, July, August, and September, 1894, and 
called special attention to the following objects: 
(1) Two remarkably large and fine specimens of 
the Hamadryad snake of India and Burma (Ophiop- 
hagus elaps), received in exchange and on deposit. 
(2) A series of mammals and birds from British 
Central Africa, presented by Mr. H. H. Jobnston, 
and carefully brought home by Mr. Alexander 
Whyte, the naturalist on Mr. Johnston’s staff, on 
June 23. (3) A young male white-tailed gnu 
(Connochaetes gnu), born in the menagerie on June 
23, being the produce of the male and one of the 
females that were purchaeed of Mr. Reiche, March 
7, 1893. This was the first occasion of this ante- 
lope having bred in the society’s gardens. (4) A 
fine female eland of the striped form (Oreas canna 
livingstonii), from the Transvaal, obtained by pur- 
chase July 10, being the first individual of this 
variety received by the society. (5) Two giant 
tortoises from the Aldabra Islands (Zestudo clephan- 
tina), preeented by Rear-Admiral W. R. Kennedy, 
July 12. (6) A young male pleasant antelope 
(Tragelaphus gratus), bred in the Zoological Gardens, 
Hamburg, received July 27.—Mr. ©. Davies Sher- 
born exhibited a copy of, and made remarks 
on, the recently issued reprint of George Ord’s 
American Zoology.—Mr. G. A. Boulenger exhibited 
a gecko, forwarded to him by Mr. KR. T. Lewis, 
which bad been captured in winter (July), fully 
active, on the snow upon the highest portion of 
the Drakensberg Range, Natal. It belonged toa 
genus believed until 1888 to be characteristic of 
the Australian fauna, and differed from its nearest 
ally, Oedura africana, in the smaller and convex 
granules covering the head and in the nostril shield 
not entering the nostril. Mr. Boulenger proposed 
for it the name Ocdura nivaria.—Mr. G. A. 
Boulenger read a third report on additions to 
the Batrachian collection in the Natural History 
Museum, containing a list of the species, new or 
——- unrepresented, of which specimens had 
een added to the collection since 1890, and 
descriptions of some new species.— A communica- 
tion was read from Sir Walter L. Buller, containing 
remarks on a petrel lately described as new by Capt. 
Hutton under the name of Oestrelata leucophrys. 
Ancio-Russtan Lirzrary Socrety.—(Zvesday, 
Nov. 6.) 


E. A. Cazarer, Etq , president, in the chair.—Miss 
Edith Hodgetts read a paper on ‘‘ Russian Stories 
considered as Members of the great Aryan Group 
of Legends.’’ She traced the resemblance between 
prominent features in Russian tales and similar 
traits in the fairy ctories and legendary lore of 
other countries, and expressed a hope that the 
subject of comparative folk-lore would be seriously 
taken up by some better skilled investigator. The 
paper was illustrated with a brief analysis of some 
— stories, proving the position taken by the 








FINE ART. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
PIcTURES by Mr, W's 1 Steer, M. Helleu, the 
brilliant French etcher, Mr. Furse, and Mr. 
Will Rothenstein, constitute, it is believed, the 
chief attraction at the New English Art Club’s 
winter exhibition, where, however, the water- 
colours of Mr. Francis James and Mr. Brabazon 
receive cordial recognition. 

At the Champ de Mars M. Helleu’s picture 
was admired last summer. The problem it 
successfully solves is that of the repre- 
sentation of rushing water, directed from 
various sources—the nominal subject being 
the depicting of the fountain of Latona 
at Versailles. The work of the French artist 
is happily distinguished by spirit and freedom : 
in painting, as much almost as in etching, 
does he seize with charm the moment’s 
effect. Mr. Wilson Steer, who has usually 
exhibited two or three canvases, displaying his 
gifts as colourist, or as graceful observer of line 
and movement, concentrates himself this time 
upon a single effort, though it is reported that 
he retains in his studio a work of great merit. 
The picture at the New English Art Club is 
but imperfectly described by its title, ‘‘ The 
Japanese Gown,” since that which it records 
with so singular a felicity is as much the 
charm of the wearer as the flow and texture of 
the dress, and is, yet again, the line and 
colour of the whole scene and incident depicted, 
quite as much as the portrait of the particular 
model. Of generally dexterous brushwork, the 
picture is likewise a refined and agreeable 
vision ; its deficiencies, if they exist, are few; 
its merits are many, and are for the most part 
such only as are possessed by an artiste 
de tempérament. Mr. Furse’s contribution is a 
male portrait, slight, but highly indicative: 
full of the alert perception of character, 
refined in conception and in treatment. Mr. 
Will Rothenstein, one of the youngest members 
of this artistic society, is assuredly already 
beheld to be not the least gifted or the least 
individual. We have before now insisted upon 
his firm possession of distinguished qualities ; 
nor have we blinded ourselves to the presence 
in his work of a measure of eccentricity, which 
he may presently discard. To us, Mr. Rothen- 
stein’s ‘‘ Porphyria” is not so much a 
composition proper as a clever fragment of a 
composition. In colour it scarcely seeks to be 
aharmony. Yet is it interesting and strangely 
forcible. The world, perhaps, will be more 
ready to receive his vivid record of ‘‘ Coster 
Girls.” One of these has the babyish pretti- 
ness, the sensitiveness, the shyness, the je ne 
sais quot besides, which you may find in regions 
over Westminster Bridge, in the New Cut, in 
Oxford-street for all that we can tell to the 
contrary, as well as anywhereelse. An obvious 
truth of record is stamped upon the canvas. 
It is a performance which will do good to the 
young artist’s reputation. 

By Mr. Francis Bate there is a quiet, sym- 
pathetic vision of the ordinary fields in 
September ; by Mr. Bernard Sickert, a skilful 
** Chiswick” ; by Mr. Walter Sickert, a study 
full of life and movement of that now almost 
classic temple of the dance and of song —‘‘ Sam 
Collins’s”” music-hall at Islington. Mr. Moffat 
Lindner’s drawings display a measure of 
refinemeut, though he is not seen, we think, 
quite at his best. Mr. Brabazon’s ‘ Naples” 
—the slight, small drawing—is charmingly 


right in colour and in atmospheric effect. To | 


the manly and decisive virtues of Mr. Francis 
James’s flower-pieces we have before borne 
witness. With economy of meaus he indicates 
form. He retains freshness with singular 
skill, and his colour is delicate while joyous 
and full. 


F. W. 
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THE J. M. GRAY SALE. 


THE miscellaneous collection of books and 
works of art, the property of the late Mr. 
J. M. Gray, first curator of the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, was sold last week, 
in Edinburgh, by Messrs. Dowell, of that city. 
The collection afforded ample evidence of Mr. 
Gray’s varied studies, and of the care with 
which he amassed material bearing directly or 
indirectly upon them, though it did not perhaps 
contain any remarkable proportion of things— 
in the way either of books, or pictures, or prints 
—of definite and important money value. Yet, 
owing to the position of its late owner, as an 
acceptable writer on art as well as a public 
functionary, its dispersion aroused no small 
measure of interest in the Scottish capital. 

We note some of the higher prices obtained. 
Among the books there may be mentioned a 
first edition of Paradise Regained and Samson 
Agonistes, £3 5s.; Browning’s Dells and 
Pomegranates, £6 15s. (W. Brown) ; Browning’s 
Paracelsus, the first edition—published by 
Effingham Wilson—£2 4s.; Swinburne’s Blake, 
£1 1s.; the Germ, £6 15s. (W. Brown); 
William Morris’s Story of the Glittering Plain, 
printed at the Kelmscott Press, £2 10s. (Thin) ; 
R. L. Stevenson’s Jnland Voyaye, £2; Lang’s 
Ballads and Lyrics of Old France, £2 10s. ; 
Pater’s Marius the Epicurean, £1 33.; Symonds’s 
Age of the Despots, &c., £2 63.; Wedmore’s 
Méryon, &c., £1 2s.; Crowe and Cavalcasselle’s 
History of Painting in North Italy, £4 15s, (Thin); 
Willshire’s Introduction to Ancient Prints, 
£1 4s.; Michel’s Rembrandt, edited by Wed- 
more, £2 7s. 6d. (Grant); WWilkie’s «& Geddes’ 
Etchings, edited by David Laing, £2 12s. 6d. 
(W. Brown); the first edition of Hamerton’s 
Etching and Etchers, £5 53.; Blake’s Illustra- 
tions to the Book of Job, £8 103. (Grant); Hip- 
kin’s Musical Instruments, £3 7s. 61, Among 
the few etchings by Andrew Geddes, as to 
whose life and work Mr. Gray was a recog- 
nised authority, the ‘Portrait of Mrs. 
Geddes ”’—in a desirable state—fetched £1 16s., 
and the “ Alexander Nasmyth” and ‘Child 
with an Apple,” £2 8s. Ofthe few Whistler’s, 
there may be noted the ‘‘Marchande de 
Moutarde,” £1 12s. ; the ‘‘ Smithy,” £2 7s. 61,; 
and “The Balcony,” £553. Tie ‘“ Smithy” 
seemed unfinished. An impression of the 
second state of ‘‘The Morgue” of Méryon 
realised £10 10s. (Lamont). Two admirable 
mezzotints by Ward, after Geddes—one of them 
the ‘‘ Portrait of Wilkie,” and the other the 
‘* Portrait of Patrick Brydone ”’—fetched, each 
of them, £3 15s. The pictures hardly require 
chronicle, as they were most of them oil 
sketches by contemporary Scottish artists. An 
exception was a Monticelli, ‘*A Study of 
Ladies,” which went for about eight and 
twenty pounds. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Tne last day of the exhibition entitled 
‘‘ Fair Women,” at the Grafton Galleries, will 
be Saturday, December 1. The galleries will 
reopen early in January with an exhibition of 
the works of old Scottish portrait painters, 
combined with a representative selection of 
pictures by J. M. W. Turner. This will close 
at the end of March; and in May the galleries 
will open with “Children,” an exhibition con- 
sisting of portraits of children and objects of 
interest associated with childhood. 


AN effort is being made by the Bristol Fine 
Arts Academy to place their institution ona 
basis more in accordance with the artistic 
feeling of the age. To this end great changes 
have been made; the number of works ex- 
hibited being far fewer than in former years, 


owing to the careful selection now made. The 
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four galleries are draped, and pictures are now 
hung with spaces between. A sub-committee 
of artists has been formed for the purpose of 
developing the resources of the institution. 
One of the aims of this sub-committee is 
directed to the arrangement of pictures, as far 
as possible, according to the different schools 
of painting ; and in the exhibition to open next 
week a room has been devoted to works by the 
men of Newlyn and St. Ivee. 


Tne first general meeting of the Hellenic 
Society for the current session will be held at 
22, Albemarle-street, on Monday next, at 5 
p-m., when Mr. Arthur J. Evans will read a 
paper on his discoveries in Crete. 

Miss Broprick, Ph.D., will deliver a course 
of three lectures in the British Museum, on 
‘‘Ancient Egyptian Art,” on Thursdays, at 
11.30 a.m., beginning on November 22. The 
subjects that she will specially deal with are— 
sculptors and architects, painters and their 
methods, and craftsmen. Tickets may be 
obtained from Miss K. Martin, College Hall, 
Byng-place, W.C. 

Mr. R. W. Macpnetn has been elected a 
correspondent of the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts, in the section of engraving. 


Av a recent meeting of the Académie des | 


Inscriptions, M. Ernest Chantre submitted a 
report on the archaeological mission to Asia 
Minor with which he was entrusted last year 
by the Minister of Public Instruction. The 
chief results were the discovery of cuneiform 
inscriptions at two unexpected places: in the 
‘* Hittite’ citadel of Boghaz-Keui (Pterium), 
and in the Tell of Kara-Euyuk, near Caesarea, 
which covers the ruins of a ‘‘ Pelasgic”’ city. In 
the latter case, some of the inscriptions were 
of the Achemenid period, and others in an 
unknown tongue. The importance of these 
discoveries is not only that they extend further 
west the area of Assyrian influence, but also 
that they may throw light upon the sources 
of ‘*Mycenaean ”’ civilisation, the existence 
of which in Asia Minor had hitherto been 
barely suspected. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 

Tue Crystal Palace programme on Saturday 
included Saint-Saéns’ Prelude to his Biblical 
Cantata, ‘‘Le Déluge.”’ It is a smooth, scholarly 
piece of writing, but the effect which it produces 
is extremely vague. We, of course, are treat- 
ing it as abstract music; as an introduction to 
the Cantata it may have more meaning and 
point. Another novelty was ‘‘ Lo Zingaro,” 
Rhapsodie for baritone and orchestra, by Mr. 
Godfrey Pringle. The original Italian words 
tell of the sorrowful song of a wandering 
gipsy. The music, in simple ballad form, 
is clever, attractive, and, one may add, 
picturesque. The Rhapsodie was well sung by 
Mr. Andrew Black. Mr. Mockridge gave an 


| artistic, if not very powerful, rendering of the 
Prize Song from ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” Dvorak’s 
Dramatic Cantata, ‘‘TheSpectre’s Bride,” which 
has not been heard in London for some time, 
was performed, with Miss Ella Russell and 
| Messrs. Whitney, Mockridge, and Andrew 
Black as soloists. The composer’s noblest 
| achievement is his ‘‘Stabat Mater”; but among 
|genre pieces of the modern school his 
** Spectre’s Bride” will always hold a foremost 
place. 

Herr Emil Sauer gave the first of eight 
| pianoforte recitals at St. James’s Hall on 
| Tuesday afternoon. The Bach - d’Albert 
| Prelude and Fugue in D, which stood at the head 
| of the programme, sufficed to show that in the 
| matter of technique the pianist stands second 
'to none; also that, like Rubinstein, he has a 

fine touch and wonderful gradations of tone. 
|'He next played Beethoven’s Sonata in C 
| (Op. 53). The reading was clear and intel- 
| ligent; but in the Rondo there were, here and 
'there, signs of virtuosity gaining the 
upper hand. Schumann’s lovely Nachtstiick 
(Op. 23, No. 4), was performed with great 
{charm and refinement, though, if Mme. 
| Schumann’s fempo be the correct one, at too 
|slow a rate. Of Chopin three pieces were 
| given: the Bolero (Op. 19), one of the com- 








poser’s few commonplace pieces ; the delicate duces a masterpiece. 


The Quartet contains some very fresh and 
charming music. The first movement is in- 
teresting, though a little forced as regards 
thythm. The most attractive movement is the 
Andante. The opening theme is exceedingly 
quaint ; and the second one, in good contrast, 
| is accompanied by a persistent figure for ’cello, 
and reiterated notes for second violin and viola 
which have a mournful effect. The whole 
movement, indeed, is imbued with that feeling 
of sadness so prevalent in the national music 
of the North. The Scherzo is not particularly 
characteristic. The Finale contains some good 
workmanship, which shows the influence of the 
Beethoven of the Razoumowsky period. The 
programme also included Dvorak’s new Quartet 
a F (Op. 96). The first two movements, 





Allegro and Lento, show excellent workman- 
| ship; but they are not striking. The Scherz) 
| is bright and clever, though the Trio does not 

appear to offer sufficient contrast. The Finale 
| shows the strongest individuality. The com- 
| poser must have been in one of his most genial 
|moods when he penned it. Itis overflowing 
with Bohemian humour. Dvorak is skilled in 
the art of development, and can do much even 
with unpromising material; but when his 
subject-matter, as in this case, has strong 
character, then he warms to his work and pro- 
Further acquaintance 


Nocturne in F (Op. 15, No. 1); and the A flat with the Quartet may perhaps modify our 


| Ballade.” 


The Nocturne was interpreted | opinion with regard to the earlier movements. 


| with feeling and finish, but there was too The performances, on the whole, were very 


/much storm and stress in the Ballade. A 
| performance of Chopin’s Etude in A minor, 
& way of encore, showed that Herr Sauer is 
-an admirer of Rubinstein; also that, like that 
eminent pianist, he is not always note- 
perfect. 

If Herr Sauer wishes to gain something more 
than an acknowledgment of his great technical 
powers, which no reasonable critic can call in 
question, we should strongly advise him in 
future to alter in one or two respects the 
character of his programmes. Transcriptions, 
especially of Bach’s Organ Fugues, are to be 
condemned ; even the Scherzo from the ‘‘ Mid- | 
summer Night’s Dream,” though arranged by 
Mendelssohn himself, is ineffective. If the 
pianist wishes merely to display his full 
powers as an executant, one or two brilliant | 
show pieces could easily be placed at the end 
of the programme. Again, the musical litera- 
ture of the pianoforte being extensive, could 
not some novelties be introduced, or old, neg- 
lected works revived? With care and judg- 
ment the long series of concerts may be made 
pleasant and profitable. 

Mr. Richard Gompertz, assisted by Messrs. 
Hayden Inwards, Emil Kreuz and Charles 
Ould, gave the first of two concerts at the Salle 
Erard on Wednesday evening. The programme 
commenced with Tschaikowsky’s Quartet in D 
(Op. 11), a work which, so far as we are 
aware, had not previously been heard in London: 
by the way, nothing of the Roman composer's 
has ever been given at the Popular Concerts. 








good. Miss Catherine Fisk sang songs by 
Brahms, Leoncavallo, and Schubert, and met 
with a cordial reception. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
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“CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


DAYS of a SOLDIER’S LIFE. Written during 


Active Service in the Crimean, Chinese, Austro-Prussian (’66) and Franco-German 
70-71) Wars. By General Sir C. P, BEAUCHAMP WALKER. With Portrait. 
Demy 8yo, 18s, [ This day. 


LIFE of WARREN HASTINGS. First Governor- 


General of India. By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C©.S.I. With Portrait. Demy 
8vo, 18s. This day. 


LIFE of GEORGE WASHINGTON. By 


Lieut.-Colonel COOPER-KING, With Maps and Plans. Large crown 8vo, fz . 
eady. 


THE MARCHES of WALES: Notes and Im- 


pressions on the Welsh Borders, from the Severn Sea to the Sands o’ Dee. By 
CHARLES G. HARPER, With 114 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s, [ Next week. 


WOMEN in INDIA. By Mary Frances Billington, 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the DUCHESS of CONNAUGHT. With an 
Introduction by the MARCHIONESS of DUFFERIN and AVA, CI. And numerous 
lllustrations by Herbert Johnson and others. Demy 8vo. [In a few days. 


INCIDENTS of FOREIGN SPORT and TRAVEL. 


By Colonel POLLOK, Author of “Sport in British Burma.’”’ With Mlustrations by 
A. T. Elwes. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


QUEEN of BEAUTY; or, the Adventures of 


Prince Elfrestan, By Mrs. R. HENTY. [Illustrated by John Jellicoe. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 








NEW NOVELS. 
A BLACK SQUIRE. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt. 


1 vol., crown 8vo. [Next weer. 


THE PILGRIMS. A Bit of Cornwall in Australia. 


By W. CARLTON DAWE. 2 vols. [This day. 


GRANDBOROUGH: a Novel. By the Earl of 


DESART. 2 vols. [ Ready, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lmrrep, Lonnon. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMDEN LIBRARY. 


Un sine paper, with rough edges, at 68. per vol.; on fine paper, bound in Roxburgh, with gilt top, 
7s. 6d, net ; LARGE-PAPER copies, 50 only, on hand-made paper and bound in Roxburgh, 
with gilt top, 21s, net. 


HARLY LONDON THEATRES— 
IN THE FIELDS. 


By T. FAIRMAN ORDISH, F.8.A. Fully Illustrated. 
ConrTENTs, 

THE AMPHITHEATRES. 

NEWINGTON BUTTS and the ROSE. 
THE CURTAIN, The BEAR GARDEN & HOPE THEATRE, 
THE SURREY SIDE. PARIS GARDEN and the SWAN, 


“The book is the fruit of a profound erudition in the remote literature and in the still 
more remote record evidence relating to its subject. It is well illustrated, and deserves a 
cordial welcome both from antiquaries and from general students as giving a full account 
of its subject, and one which for the first time makes the subject clear.””"—Scotsman. 


THE PRECEDING VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES ARE— 


WEST IRISH FOLK TALES and ROMANCES, 


With Specimens of the Gaelic Originals in 3 Dialects Phonetically Spelt, 
Collected and Translated by WILLIAM LARMINIE. 


v2 We have nothing but praise to bestow on the book.””—Athenaewm, 
, Highly illustrative of the imaginative character of the Celtic race.”"—Times Weekly. 
It is not alone the comparative mythologist, but also the poet and the creator of 
imaginative fiction, who profit by this industrious compilation.”—Lit rary World, 
“A book of extreme value to the lovers of folk-lore.”—Antiquary. 


SCULPTURED AND STORIED SIGNS AND 


INSCRIPTIONS OF HISTORIC LONDON. 
By PHILIP NORMAN. 


; “A work which should have attraction and value not only for all educated Londoners, 
ut for all genuine antiquaries all the land over. Very curious are many of the facts accu- 
mulated, and the pictorial representations of signs are not less quaint. A real contribution 
Lo the literature of English antiquities.”’—Globe, 


ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES OF THE 
EXCHEQUER. 
By HUBERT HALL, of the Public Record Office. 


| ee ne 
-_ aA. uable addition to the Camden Library, and contains great wealth of information, 
ine | _ of which belongs to the category ot “things not generally known.’ It does great 
a to the persevering industry, discrimination, and literary skill of its author...... The 
20K Is admirably produced and indexed, and is readable throughout.”—Daily Telegraph, 


BEFORE the PLAYHOUSES, 
THE THEATRE, 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER RO W, LONDON. 





MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S NEW BOOKS. 


With 186 Full-Page and other Illustrations by the Author. 


ucE LAND of the SPHINX. 


MONTBARD, Author of ‘*Among the Moors.” In royal 8vo, richly gilt cloth and 
gilt top, 16s. 
The T77MES says :—‘‘ The numerous sketches are full of interest for all who know Egypt 
and its history. Contains many bright appreciations of Egyptian life and manners.” 





MEMOIRS to SERVE for the HISTORY 


of NAPOLEON I. From 1802 to 1815. By his Private Secretary, Baron CLAUDE 
FRANCOIS DE MENEVAL, The work completed by the addition of hitherto Un- 
published Documents. Translated and fully Annotated by ROBERT H. SHERARD. 
Tn 3 vols., demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top (about 1,400 pp.), with Autograph Letters 
and Photogravure Portraits, 18s, per vol. 

_ The TIMES speaks of the work as being both valuable and important, and extremely 

interesting. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says that the interest is sustained to the very last pages, 
and must be acknowledged to be little less than absorbing. 


ALPHONSE ‘DAUDET’S MASTERPIECE, 


FROMONT JUNIOR and RISLER 


SENIOR. Translated by E. VIZETELLY. With 88 Wood Engravings by Froment 
and Hamel from Original Drawings by George Roux. In large crown 8vo, artistic 
binding, 6s. [ Immediately. 
*,* An Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies for England and America, each copy 
Numbered and Signed, with 88 Illustrations by George Roux, and 20 Full-Page Etchings 
by Fernand Desmoulin. In royal 8vo, £1 1s, net. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE POETS AND THE POETRY OF THE CENTURY.” 


HUMOUR, SOCIETY, PARODY, and 


OCCASIONAL VERSE. Selections from the Poetry of George Canning, Theodore 
Hook, J. H. Frere, Austin Dobson, Ashby Sterry, W. 8. Gilbert, Lewis Carroll, Sir F. 
Pollock, C. 8. Calverley, Whyte Melville, Sir Theodore Martin, Fredk. Locker-Lamp- 
son, May Kendall, and others. Edited by ALFRED H. MILES. With Biographical 
and Critical Notices by leading Critics. In feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s.; in buckram gilt 
(limited edition), 6s. ; and in parchment in complete sets of 10 vols. (edition limited to 
100 copies), £3 15s, net. 


In large crown 8vo, half bound leather and gilt, 640 pp., 3s. 6d. 


MILES’S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST, 


comprising a Popular Treatise on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene of the Vocal 
Organs, with Illustrations, by LENNOX BROWNE, F.R.C.S., Senior Surgeon of the 
Central Throat and Ear Hospital; a Chapter on the Art of introducing Musical 
Accompaniments into Elecutionary Recitals, by CLIFFORD HARRISON, with Musi- 
cal Examples; an Essay on the Principles of Elocution, on Public Speaking, the 
Selection, Study, and Delivery of Recitations, and upwards of 500 Pieces, forming a 
graduated Series for Study, selected from the best Authors, by ALFRED H. MILES. 


** Nothing published this season is likely to surpass in interest and in value ‘The Crimson 
Sign. 
NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


THE CRIMSON SIGN. A Narrative of 


the Adventures of Mr. Gervase Orme, sometime Lieutenant in Mountjoy’s Regiment of 
Foot. By Dr. 8. R. KEIGHTLEY,. In cloth gilt, with Frontispiece, 6s. 
YORKSHIRE POST.—Of adventure stories nothing published this season is likely to 
surpass in interest and in value ‘The Crimson Sign.’ The heroine isa delightful person- 
age. But the whole story is admirable; full of exciting situations and cleverly conceived 
portraiture.” 


The First Edition is entirely exhausted of Colonel Haggard’s New Novel, 
in One Volume, 


TEMPEST TORN. In Crown 8vo, cloth, 


6s. A second Edition will be ready this week, 


BY MRS. ALFRED MARKS. 


DAVID PANNELL. In cloth gilt, 6s. 


The ATHEN ZUM says: “‘ David Pannell’ is a fine piece of work, Has an interest 
beyond and above the common.” ; nabetis 
GLOBE.—“ It affords pleasure of no ordinary kind. 


MARIE HUTCHESON. 


BRUNO THE CONSCRIPT. In cloth 


ACADEMY,—“ One of the best stories we have read for some time. 
drawing is unusually good. 
pleasure to the reader.” 


IN DEMAND AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
PEG the RAKE. In8 vols. 


First Review. 

LIVERPOOL MERCURY.—“ A racy Irish story, brightly written and thoroughly 
interesting. Peg is a finely conceived and well-executed character, 'rhere are also very 
charming traits which make it most lovable, and a certain pathos that brings a curious 
sensation to the throat and eyes of the sympathetic reader.” 


A Fourth Edition in the Press. 


CHILDREN of CIRCUMSTANCE. 


In 
3 vols. By the Author of “A Yellow Aster.”’ 
The MORNING POST says :—“ Daring in thought, clever in execution, and treating 
with a note of earnest enthusiasm the difficult problems it touches; the authors new 
work is likely to attract as much attention as ‘A Yellow Aster.’” 


BY MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN, NEW SPORTING NOVEL, 
RUN to GROUND. In 38 vols. 


The First and Second Editions of ‘‘ A New Note” being exhausted, a Third Edition 
is now ready. 
The WORLD says: “The latest book of which people are talking.” 


A NEW NOTE. In 2 vols. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ The writer’s uncommunicativeness respecting his 
or her name willexcite a good deal of public curiosity,for the book is a reallyremarkable one.’”’ 


The character 
Ably and gracefully written, and cannot fail to afford real 











HUTCHINSON & CO., PATERNOSTER Row. 
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MESSRS, ISBISTER'S NEW LIST. 


SOCIALISM. By Professor Robert Flint, —_ 


LL.D., &c., Author of ** Theism,” “‘ Agnosticism,” &c. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[In a Sew days 


LABOUR and SORROW. Sermons Preached on 
Various Occasions. By the Rev. W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A., Canon of Worcester 
Cathedral, Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d, 

(Vol, XIL, in “* The Gospel and the Age ”’ Series.) 
“ Worthy to represent Cathedral preaching.” —Academy. 


THE SCEPTICS of the OLD TESTAMENT: 


JOB, KOHELETH, AGUR. With anew English Text of Job and Ecclesiastes. 
Demy 8vo, 7s.6d. By KE. J, DILLON, Magistrand of Oriental Languages, University 
of St. Petersburg, Xe. [lu November, 


BIRDS of the WAVE and WOODLAND. By 


PHIL ROBINSON, Author of “‘The Poets’ Birds,” &c With 50 Illustrations 
(several Full-page) by Charles Whymper. Royal 8vo, gilt top, 10s. 6d. [Next week. 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS. By the Rev. W: 


ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D., Editor of ‘The British Weekly,” ‘The Book- 


man,” &c, Crown Svo, gilt top, 3s, 6d, 
(Vol. XV. in ** The Gospel and the Age” Series.) 
‘Fach one of them is a thoughtful, polished essay, as lofty in tone as it is straight- 
forward and vigorous in expression,’’—(/asgow Herald, 


TWENTY LITTLE MAIDENS. A Story-Book 


for the Young. A. FEF. BLANCHARD, With 16 Full-page Illustrations by Ida 
Waugh, Feap. ner 3s. od. 


“The stories 


NORTHWARD HO! Stories of Carglen. By 


ALEXANDER GORDON, Author of “ The Folks o’ Carglen,’’ &c. With Frontispiece. 
Crown Syo, 3s, 6d, Just ready, 


ESSENTIAL CHRISTIANITY, and other Sermons 


By the Rev. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A,, Author of = Gosia! Christionity, ’ Ke. 
Crown Svo, gilt top, 3s, 6d ist publ lished. 


GOOD WORDS VOLUME, 1894. 


Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D, one of H.M. Chaplains. 
Royal 8vo, gilt edges, 7s, 6d., aud containing 


S. BARING GOULD’S New Three-Volume Story, 


KITTY ALONE. 


SHORT STORIES by 


BRET HARTE. | L B. WALFORD. | 
W. E. NORRIS. W. CLARK RUSSELL, ; 


And Articles by 
The BISHOP of WINCHESTER, Sir R. 8S. BALL, LL.D., Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
M.P., The DEAN of YORK, Sir WM. H, FLOWER, LL.D., The DEAN of GLOUCESTER, 
Archdeacon SINCLAIR, D.D., JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P., “SHIRLEY,” JOHN 
HUNTER, D.D., GEORGE MATHESON, D.D., KATHARINE UWINKSON, WILLIAM 
CANTON, AUGUSTUS JESSOP?, D.D., The EDITOR, Xc. 


With over 200 Illustrations by 


GORDON BROWNE, ALEX, ANSTED, LOCKILART BOGLE, W. H. OVEREND, A. J. 
GOODMAN, CHARLES WHYMPER, F, H. TOWNSEND, ILERBERT RAILTON, 


are charming......the illustrations are ex«uisite.’’— Christian World. 


LANOE FALCONER. 
And others. 


THE 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE VOLUME, 
iAaSo42. 


Edited by the Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH, Author of ‘‘ Sunday 
Evenings with my Children,” &c. 


Royal Svo, gilt edges, 7s, 6d,, and containing 


ANNIE S. SWAN'S New Three-Volume Story, 


A LOST IDEAL. 


And Articles by 


Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., Precentor VENABLES, M.A., Professor J MAHAFFY, 

D.D., Canon ATKINSON, D.C. L., Rev. Professor H. C. SHU TrLEWOR TH, M.A., 

JULIA WEDGEWOOD, Canon T. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, M.A., L. T. MEADE, 
Professor W, T. GAIRDNER, M.D., WM. WRIGHT, D.D., Canon LIDDELL, M.A., 
J. MONRO GIBSON, D.D., R. F. HORTON, D.D., Professor T. M. LINDSAY, D.D., 
G. PF, PENTECOST, D.D., The EDITOR, &c., &e. 


With 12 Coloured Plates and 300 Illustrations by 
G. F. WATTS, R.A., Sir E. BURNE-JONES, FRED. MORG AN, F. G. KITTON, 
Cc, E, BROCK, Cc, W. W YL LIE, A. 8. BOYD, and others. | November 26. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & 00'S 
NEW BOOKS. | 


A COUNTRY MUSE. 
By NORMAN GALE. 
First Series. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 
This Edition contains some Poems which did not appear in the previous Edition. 
The Second Series of ‘‘ A COUNTRY MUSE” will be published in uniform style. 


ow Ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries 


MUGGLETON COLLEGE: Its Rise and Fall. 
Feap. Svo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d, 

«In this brilliant little satire the philanthropy of the age, with its purely material idea's, 
is vigorously assailed, and the intellectual poverty of a large class of well-meaning persons 
is exposed. the same time there is no attack upon individuals, The author speaks with 
the authoricy of wide experiencs, and handles types rather than men.’ 

** Very smartly and satirically told. Extremely amusing, even to one who has no preten- 
sion of being behind the scenes.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Ready November 20 at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 


The COMMAND of the SEA, 
By SPENCER WILKINSON. 
Reprinted from the Pall Mall Gazette, Crown 8vo, 1s. 


The COLONIZATION of INDO-CHINA. 
By J. CHAILLEY-BERT. Authorised English Translation, By ARTHUR BARING BRABA NI 
With an Introduction, Maps, Notes, and an Index. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
“ M. Chailley-Bert writes with intelligence and accuracy.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


With a Map of the North-Western Frontier of India, showing the Pamir Region and Part 
of Afghanistan, 25 in. by 184 in. 


The RIVAL POWERS in CENTRAL ASIA. 
Translated from the German of JOSEPH POPOWSKI by ARTHUR BARING BRABANT, 
and Edited by CHARLES E. D, BLACK, 

Demy Svo, Map in Pocket, 12s, 6d. 

‘A fascinating book. Still more, it is a book to make the British reader think. 
It is accompanied by the best map of the Pamir region we have yet seen.”"—National Observer, 


The MIGRATION of SYMBOLS. 
By COUNT GOBLET D’ALVIELLA, Profeseor of the History of Religions in the University 
of B reese. An — Transk ation. Edited by Sir GEORGE BIRDWOOD, M.D., K.C.1.b. 
1.8.1., LL.D., Officer of the Legion of Honour and of the French Academy. 

w ith five Full- Page Plates and 139 Illustrations in the Text. Medium 8vo, 15s, 
“ Count Goblet D’ Alviella’s elaborate and beautifully illustrated volume is pre- eminently 
distinguished by the sanity and sobriety of its conclusions. . . . A valuable and instructive 

work, which, moreover, is well written, and excellently translated.””—Glasgow Herald, 


WAYS and WORKS in INDIA. 


By G, W. MACGEORGE, M.LC .E,, late officiating Consulting Engineer to the Government 
of India for Railways. 
| With numerous Illustrations from Photographs and from Original Drawings. Five Maps and 
| an Index. Demy S8vo, 16s. 
| “A graphic and authoritative survey.”—Times, 
> ell arranged and clearly set forth, and the book is very well written.” —Scotsman. 
«« This elaborate and most instructive work,”—Dundce Advertiser, 


The RULING RACES of PRE-HISTORIC TIMES 
in INDIA, SOUTH-WESTERN ASIA, and 
SOUTHERN EUROPE. 


By J. P. HEWITT, With Diagrams and Maps. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

“The result of an immense amount of study of ancient literature, and of patient 
endeavours to piece together and harmonise the legends and myths of bygone civilisa- 
tions.” —Liverpool Mercury. 

“The great learning of the book, and the many matters of interest on which it touches by 
the way, must always give it a high value in the esteem of those who study the beginning 
of history.’ ‘Scotsman. 


RAMBLES and RECOLLECTIONS of an INDIAN 


oF FICIAL. By Major-General Sir W. H. SLEEMAN, K.CB. A New Edition. Edited 
by VINCENT ARTHUR SMITH, Indian Civil Service. With a copious Bibliography, 
an Index, and a Map, 2 vols., 12s, net. 


BERNIER'S TRAVELS in the MOGUL EMPIRE. An 
entirely New Edition, with Illustrations and Reproductions of Maps from Early 
Editions. By ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, Mem,.As,Soc, Bengal, F.S,A. Scot. Crown 


Svo, pp. liv.-500, 6s. net. 
* The old translation has now been revised and edited in a very scholarly fashion.” —Times 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS of INDIA. A New Series 
of 60 Maps and Plans, prepared from Ordnance and other Surveys, under the direction 
of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.E., &c, In half morocco, or full bound cloth, 


- gilt top, 14s. 
‘‘Nothing half so useful has been done for many years to help both the traveller in India 


and the student at home.”— Athenceum. 











No, 179. 15th Year of Public ation. Price 6d. 


I Sa. io ARTIST: 


PHOTOGRAPHER AND DECORATOR, 
An Illustrated Monthly Journal of Applied Art. 
NOVEMBER.—Contfents. 

FROM MONTH TO MONTH, 
PENCIL DRAWING BY MR, JOHN RUSKIN, 
SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. (Illustrated.) 
A TALK with FRANK RICHARDS. (Illustrated.) 
EXHIBITIONS PAST and to COME. 
THE ROYAL FEMALE SCHOOL of ART, (Ilustrated.) 
THE PORTRAITS of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, (Illustrated.) 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER, (Illustrated.) ; 
ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCTETY and “SALON” EXHIBITIONS, (Illustrated ) 
UNDER the HAMMER in PARIS, 
MOSAICS.—II, (Ilustrated.) 
COLOUR PRINTING IN BELFAST, 
IN SUNRISE-LAND. (Tllustrated.) 
PARIS NOOKS and CORNERS. (Illustrated.) 
OUR TWELVE-GUINEA PRIZE COMPETITION. 
ALL the ART and PHOTOGR APHIC NEWS of the MONTH. 


ARCHIBALD ¢ ONST ABLE & CO., 
Publishers to the India Office, 
14, Parliament Street, Westminster. 
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